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In Two Parts — Part One 








Modern production methods and 
metallurgical control, plus bottle- 
tight* mechanical joints in various 


designs as produced by C.1.P.R. A. 


members, make cast iron pipe con- 
tribute more than ever to efficient 
gas distribution. 


Here is shown a cast iron gas main, 
now in its one-hundredth year of ser- 
vice in Charleston, S. C., about which 


e 


is written: “it has given excellent 


service under these trying conditions 
and of course it is still in service.” 


*proved bottle-tight by the A. G. A. laboratory. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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This pipe shed its Scale... 


two hands full 


The scale shown here was removed 
from a 20 foot length of 3-inch pipe by 
a special mechanical process. 


\ THEN pipe is clean and smooth 
as NaTIONAL Scale Free Pipe, 
you know it will work well in your 
service lines year after year without 
interruption on account of repairs or 
replacements. 
Scale is mechanically taken out of 
NaTIONAL Pipe (butt-weld sizes %4 
to 3 inches) by the Nationa Scale 


NATIONAL TUB 





UN 





Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


Free Process. With pipe as smooth 
and clean as this, you'll find nothing 
in it to clog small orifices, meters, or 
otherwise harm your service. In ad- 
dition, the Scale Free Process, plus 
Spellerizing, gives extra protection 
against corrosion. Specify NATIONAL 
Scale Free Pipe from now on — to 


avoid costly repairs or replacements. 


PITTSBURGH, 


IeTSE De See eS 





Chromate Treatment—All NATIONAL Gal- 
vanized Pipe is given a special chromate 
treatment to resist discoloration and the 
formation of white rust. This patented 
process preserves that smooth, glistening 
surface or metallic lustre which is charac- 
teristic of good galvanizing. 


NATIONAL 
Scale Free pie 


It’s Spellerized 


E COMPANY 


* United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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SUPERIOR 


Gas Meters 
Provers 

Service Cleaners 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 


SUPERIOR 
METER CO. 


167-41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



































MSWA NE * 18 FOOT LENGTHS 
CAST IRON * MECHANICAL JOINTS 


yo. Pp I P E TAPPING ier 
Me WANE 2 







Oversize 


“that answers our 

















om ° ic ” 
oe MO corrosion problem 

| Gas engineers are swinging to Mc- 

. ier ie ras Wane 2” Cast Iron pipe . . . the one 

is : = that reduces gas losses . . . resists cor- 

ZZ rosion . . . lasts for centuries. High 

McWANE OVERSIZE MALE and transverse and tensile strengths . . . 

FEMALE THREADED jOINT takes traffic strains .. . yet so flexible 


is used on small pipe . . . the only joint 
as strong and permanent as the pipe 
itself. Increase the pressure to meet the 


it lays around curves without fittings. 
Get ALL the facts. Ask for folder! 

























demand . . . this joint stays bottle-tight! 
—_ McWANE MECHANICAL CLFOLLOWER RING. OCTAGON 
MWANE 22 PACIFIC GLANTITE 
CAST IRON STATES JOINT 
PE CO CAST IRON used in the line to 
BIRMIAGH PIPE CO provide expansion Aang Seeeoneonereees ee 
ALABAMA Sw PROVO. UTAH and _ contraction. <O, TS 
MOaED sit Complete line of Russex Gasxer~ <7] UE 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver Glantite Fittings. 
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DRILLING DEVICE 


€ No pipe cutting—no threading. Com- ard with hundreds of gas companies. 
plete job in three minutes. The Permanent under any pressure. Write 


Saving is tremendous. Approved and en- for illustrated folder and special gas com- 
dorsed by the Electrolux people. Stand- pany prices. . 
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Pipe Corrosion and Coatings 


Erick Larson 


Gas Engineer 


Part 


INTRODUCTION 


Evasive Gas Enemy No. I—*‘‘Cost- 
ly Corrosion’’—has gradually ac- 
quired a renutation so extensive 
only a few Gas Men are intimately 
aware of the havoc and ruin in his 
wake. His pass word is Destroy 
steel! Destroy cast iron! Destroy 
wrought iron! Destroy alloys! Gas 
Men have become familiar with 
the reasons for the enemy’s at- 
tacks, the elements used, the 
methods followed and many per- 
sonal traits of the vicious charac- 
ter now and know the most effec- 
tive weapons for combating his 
destructive forces. 

How often we are faced with the 
problems of determining a practi- 
cal corrosion policy! There is no 
one answer. An old line is being 
replaced. What degree of corro- 
sion protection should be applied? 
Will the new pipe repeat the life 
record of the replaced main? Many 
factors may alter past perform- 
ances. What are these factors? 
Where may they be sought? How 
may they be determined? What is 


General 


AINS and services command the attention of the 

gas industry because the use of pipe for these 
purposes represents approximately sixty to almost ninety 
per cent of the investment on individual systems. The 
tremendous investment in pipe lines directs the gas 
engineer’s attention to the value of prolonging pipe use- 
fulness both for economy and conservation of natural 
resources. At present ferrous ores are the major 
source of supply for pipe lines. There is a vast supply 
of iron ore which constitutes the basic supply of metal 
for gas and numerous other industries. The supply is 


not unlimited and deliberate waste would eventually 
lead to dependence upon foreign sources which is un- 
desirable. 


Contemplation of the need for a foreign 
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their relative importance? How 
may existing policies be applied to 
virgin territory? When necessary 
what coatings should be used? Are 
there degrees of protection? Will 
any one coating protect against all 
types of corrosion? How may the 
protective value of a coating be 
determined? Should coating be 
field, central station or mill ap- 
plied? 

These are but a few of the gen- 
eral questions confronting the ex- 
ecutive deciding a corrosion icy. 
Others must travel through 
myriads of details to obtain facts 
from which policies are deter- 
mined. Those who have traveled 
the road of experience have ac- 
quired many simple effective solu- 
tions to corrosion problems. 

The object of this series of arti- 
cles of which this is the first, will 
be to present a complete resume of 
the methods and practices which 
scientific research and practical 
experience have developed and 
time proved effective. 


supply is futuristic and, therefore, consideration by the 
gas industry is not a pressing economic necessity. Con- 
servation, however, is a duty owed to future generations 
as a mark of appreciation for the many conveniences 
enjoyed today as a result of past preservation of natural 
resources and in recognition of experience with non- 
conserved resources. Many minimize the problem of 
conservation claiming individual uses are infinitesimal 
when considering the vast stores of iron ore known to 
exist. However, less than a century ago the available 
supply of timber was considered inexhaustible, but the 
wanton waste by numerous large and small consumers 
has resulted in a shortage which materially affects pres- 
ent prices. Iron is a basic necessity and its lack would 
have an indirect effect in almost every phase of living. 
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Unless industry initiates, government will legislate con- 
servation programs. 

Conservation is both preventing the destruction of 
the various forms of metals after the ore has been 
processed and the use of metal in such a form that the 
maximum length of safe service is produced from the 
least quantity of metal. Conservation may include the 
use of lighter walled pipe and the substitution of steel 
for cast iron pipe where practical vice versa. The 
increased strength and resistance to corrosion of some 
alloys compared to iron may lead to their selection as 
the pipe metal of the future. 


Losses by Corrosion 


Estimates have been made of the losses of ferrous 
materials sustained annually through destruction by 
corrosion, the most common of which is two per cent 
of the total tonnage in use including not only sub- 
surface but all iron structures. The two per cent esti- 
mate indicates an average service of only fifty years 
which has been exceeded in a number of instances but 
at present unprotected buried steel lines are seldom 
predicted as having more than that period of potential 
life. The value of the material lost through corrosion 
in the United States has been placed at $100,000,000 
annually. Other estimates indicate that approximately 
$35, 000,000 of the above amount is the loss by corrosion 
in the gas and oil industries. 

This estimated loss from corrosion in the combined 
oil and gas industries appears conservative when con- 
sidering that the gas industry in the United States has 
approximately 200,000 miles of gas transmission and 
distribution lines and at least 72,000 miles of service 
pipe, representing a total investment of approximately 
$2,700,000,000. Replacing this tremendous investment 
would require more capital per unit installation than 
was initially necessary as material and labor costs have 
increased. 

Estimating the average life at one hundred years and 
using installed unit cost figures will result in average 
replacement costs in excess of $27,000,000 annually. 
The industry must prepare for gradually increasing 
replacement expenses and continuity of the high ex- 
pense after the peak has been attained depends upon 
the degree to which mains installed at present and in the 
future are protected from the ravages of corrosion. 


Corrosion Interpreted 


The term corrosion will be interpreted in its broadest 
meaning and include all factors entering into loss in 
value of a buried pipe due to the action of the aaaats. 
Electrolysis may not be construed as an element but 
without the natural elements surrounding buried struc- 
tures, electrolysis would have no effect. Depreciation 
in value may be phy sical or economic in nature. Physi- 
cal depreciation is the decrease in the quantity of pipe 
wall metal originally installed due to corrosion chang- 
ing the form or position of the metal or erosion wearing 
metal away from the pipe. Physical depreciation may 
occur uniformly over the entire pipe surface or in 
localized areas where concentration usually intensifies 
the corrosive action and results in the formation of 
pits. Economic depreciation is the decrease in the 
value of a pipe line due to a lessening of its ability to 
safely convey gas to the full extent of its initial carry- 
ing capacity or its entire loss through the necessity 
for replacing the pipe because of corrosion or other 
causes. There is no direct correlation between physical 
and economic depreciation except at the time of in- 
stallation and at the termination of usefulness after 
physical failure. The accountant is thus free to deter- 
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mine the means by which he will provide for the financ- 
ing of ultimate replacements and it devolves upon the 
operator to maintain physical being in an economical 
manner. Physical depreciation does not include obso- 
lescence, inadequacy or replacement because of inter- 
ference with public works although in many cases they 
are of vital economic importance. In a discussion of 
corrosion, obsolescence, inadequacy or replacement be- 
fore complete failure are factors where economy dic- 
tates the abandoning of a main in place before the 
expiration of its usefulness rather than recovery of the 
pipe in a condition to warrant its reuse. In gas trans- 
mission and distribution there is practically no internal 
wear On a pipe when wear is interpreted as actual loss 
of metal due to the passage of gas. Internal corrosion 
occasionally occurs but is more easily controlled than 
external. 

Every type of unprotected metal in common use for 
pipe lines tends to physically deteriorate when buried. 
If it is desirable to decrease the rate of deterioration 
the buried metal must be isolated from contact with the 
soil, moisture, and gases and in many cases must also 
be electrically insulated. Thus in general the problem 
of pipe and its uses in the gas industry resolves itself 
into a knowledge of the available metals, the various 
forms in which the metals may be used, the expected 
deterioration of the metals, the causes and mitigation of 
the deterioration and economical considerations. 

The effects of corrosion are clearly discernable but 
the assigning of numerical values to represent the degree 
of deterioration has been particularly difficult. Indirect 
methods of representing the degree of corrosion have 
been established and allow for comparative studies 
within limits. The importance placed upon research 
as a means of providing fundamental data and knowl- 
edge on corrosion is indicated by a United States 
Bureau of Standards release on corrosion research 
which states, “the total cost from 1922 to January 1, 
1935 will approximate $400,000. Of the total expended 
for the study, the share of the Bureau of Standards is 
roughly forty per cent. The remainder of the costs 
have been borne by nearly 200 public utility organiza- 
tions, pipe and coating manufacturers and trade associ- 
ations.” 


History of Corrosion 


The devastation of corrosion has been recognized 
since the origin of gas transmission and distribution 
but its control as an economic necessity is comparatively 
recent. Men of vision in the latter half of the 19th 
century emphasized the need for protecting sub-surface 
structures. In an issue of the Iron and Steel Dust 
M: igazine in 1893 is found an article by D. J. Spataro 
on “Corrosion of Cast Iron Pipe.” This article indi- 
cates that engineers of that period were fully aware that 
under certain conditions even cast iron had a definite 
life limit. Newbigging in his book published in 1913 
mentions U and V shaped wooden forms placed around 
distribution mains and filled with hot pitch and tar. 
Practices of this nature can be traced back to 1870. 

Oil lines laid in Mexico previous to 1900 indicate 
advanced knowledge of soil action as these lines were 
not only protected with a bituminous mixture but 
wrapped with asbestos felt. Experience apparently 
proved the value of the asbestos wrapper as in 1907 
and again in 1913 additional lines were similarly pro- 
tected in Mexico. In 1915 the Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company duplicated the Mexican practice and 
in 1921 the methods were repeated on larger scales in 
Louisiana. In 1921 wrapped lines were also laid in 
California and Oklahoma and in 1927 in Kansas and 
Texas. An asbestos felt was used on all of the above 
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mentioned lines. The success of the wrapped lines led 
to the development of specially prepared asbestos felts 
for sub-surface lines. 

As the use of wrappers became more extensive the 
difficulties of hand wrapping in the field resulted in 
the development of mechanical equipment for field 
wrapping succeeded by mill wrapping. Previous to 
1928 a pipe mill on request of customers coated and 
wrapped pipe using lathes and other similar available 
equipment not especially designed for the purpose of 
pipe wrapper application. In 1928 commercial mill 
wrapping plants were erected as separate entities in 
conjunction with pipe mills. 

The coatings used during the last century were 
mostly coal tar pitches secured from an abundant supply 
available from producers of manufactured gas. Ap- 
parently the use of ordinary paints was found to be 
impractical during the early stages of pipe line corrosion 
mitigation, as but few references can be found to their 
use. 


Corrosion Research 


An American Gas Light Association report men- 
tions removal of specimens buried by the U.G.I. 
Company 7 years previous. 
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industries and their advantages have been adapted to 
pipe line practices. 

The most common pipe coating used today is the so- 
called pipe line enamel. The use of enamels for pro- 
tection against corrosion apparently originated in Eng- 
land where they were developed as a protection for 
marine structures as early as 1891 and introduced for 
the same purpose in the United States in 1896. The 
use of enamel on sub-surface pipe lines was first at- 
tempted in 1910 although it was not until 1913 and 1914 
that it advanced to a more practical trial in the coating 
of 2000 feet of 66” diameter steel water line in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. In 1914 enamel was used on oil and gas 
lines by the Shell Oil Company of California. Between 
1914 and 1925 the manufacturer who had introduced 
enamel protection in America, importing the processes 
from England, coated a few other test lines but the 
difficulties of practical application delayed general use. 
November 1925 is the first recorded use of the sling 
method of applying enamels and occurred on a 6” main 
which was buried in a cinder fill in Coatesville, Penn. 
The development of coating application on this particu- 
lar installation included designing containers for carry- 
ing the enamel after the bottoms of the original con- 
tainers fell out due to the 





These specimens were coated 





solder melting. In the spring 


with a mixture of tar, lime, tal- | MODERN of 1926, the Peoples Gas Com- 
low, rosin, and crude rubber, | Metyops pany of Glassboro, New Jersey, 
heated under specified condi- p used the sling method of appli- 
tions and the pipe immersed in ROVIDE i se /) cation but added a number of 
the mixture. These recorded | PERMANENCE 4/ pi eee My! new features and may be cred- 
tests indicate that the art of ti fee ete! ited with contributing mate- 
pipe coating had advanced as | p08 of rially to the method and estab- 
early as 1896 to a definite rec- i.” of — lishing a procedure control for 
ognition that protection was if . off ak pipe line enamel application. 
essential in some locations and Yj i 4 First Rolling Rig 
research was warranted to de- fyi fy 
termine the comparative value y)/ h The first recorded uses of a 
of the various types. This rc Yy / I) rolling rig for revolving pipe 
search on the comparative val- f’ Y} during application of a coating 
ues of coatings had as a natural M fs was on a 22” steel line installed 
sequence a desire for more in- ly FP Y by the Interstate Natural Gas 
timate knowledge of the causes ee Af Company from Monroe to 
of corrosion. Attempts were Voy Baton Rouge, La., in 1927. In 
Kh 


made to counteract the cor- Ta 
rosive agents in the soil. 

By 1918 corrosion research 
had determined that counter- 








addition to the development of 
the sling method of application ° 
at Glassboro, N. J., in 1927, 


there simultaneously occurred 








acting corrosive agents by the 
use of chemicals such as lime or other soluble hydrox- 
ides was ineffective as such protection was only tem- 
porary. The World War decidedly curtailed the study 
of sub-surface corrosion as efforts were concentrated 
on mass production rather than research to extend life. 
In 1922 the United States Bureau of Standards com- 
menced a definite study of soil corrosion which marked 
a milestone in the knowledge of the agents causing cor- 
rosion. Since 1922 there has been greater progress in 
obtaining and disseminating information regarding the 
causes and means of combating corrosion than in all the 
previous years. 

K. H. Logan in his article “The Use of Bureau of 
Standards Soil Corrosion Data in the Design and Pro- 
tection of Pipe Lines,” states that early corrosion 
studies of the Bureau were to determine the metals 
that withstood corrosion for the longest period but in 
1922 the samples buried were to determine the relation 
of soils to corrosion. 

Recent developments in pipe coatings recognize the 
value of protective methods used in other than gas 


the initial use of a coal tar 
base enamel. The enamels previously used had an 
asphalt base. 

The now commonly known inhibitive types of greases 
were originated in 1916 and first applied on gas lines in 
1918. Wrapper impregnated with the inhibitive type 
of greases was first used on gas lines in 1921. Many 
researches are in progress seeking effective, economical 
wrappers some of which will be described later but 
except for asbestos and kodapak successful develop- 
ment has not been sufficient to make them historically 
significant. 


Cause of Deterioration 


A common cause of pipe line deterioration in all 
locations and possibly one of the most important factors 
to be contended with in modern city systems is elec- 
trolysis. This is so closely allied with corrosion that it 
is considered part of the subject. European countries 
early recognized the evils of stray currents as an eco- 


(Continued on page 50) 

































































Detroit 
Adopts New Rate Form 


In Connection with Introduction 
of Natural Gas 


HE following notice is being sent 

to customers of Detroit City Gas 
Company : 

“We are pleased to announce that 
about the first week of July we shall 
begin furnishing you with natural 
gas that will be piped to Detroit 
from the vast fields of Texas and 
Southwestern Kansas. Construction 
crews are rapidly approaching the 
city, laying the last few miles of 
what will be the longest natural gas 
pipeline in the world. 

“This pipeline when completed 
will place annually at the disposal of 
this great industrial center more than 
three times the amount of gas fuel 
ever sold here in any one year. This 
is equivalent to 1,263,000 tons of 
coal or 219,000,000 gallons of oil. 
By the terms of the gas purchase 
contract, signed August 31, 1935, the 
cost of gas is specifically controlled 
and customers of the Detroit City 
Gas Company are practically assured 
against rising fuel prices for a period 
of fifteen years. No man can read 
the future, but in the past widely 
fluctuating costs have been disturbing 
factors, not only to the Gas Company 
budget but also to the budgets of 
other industries and residential con- 
sumers. For the future this stabil- 
izing factor is particularly important, 
in view of the present period of ris- 
ing costs and inflation. 

“Our Company has endeavored to 
secure a contract containing these 
advantages for nearly five years, 
during which time it repeatedly re- 
jected proposals because they were 
not in line with this objective. The 
cost of gas under ‘this contract is 
34% lower than the lowest previous 
proposal offered. 

“While this contract is very valua- 
ble to our customers it represents 
only one of three major progressive 
steps taken by this Company in the 
interest of good service. By agree- 
ment with the Mayor and Common 
Council of the City of Detroit, we 
have entered upon what has become 
nationally known as the ‘Detroit 
Plan’, which limits the Gas Com- 





pany to an annual base earning, 
deemed sufficient to insure sound 
financial operation. It also provides 
that the greater amount of the Com- 
pany’s earnings in excess of this fig- 
ure is to be returned to our domestic 
customers in the form of annual cash 
dividends. Having entered into this 
agreement the Company is deter- 
mined that distribution of such cash 
dividends shall be realized at the 
earliest possible date. To this end 
we will, for the first year of natural 
gas service, voluntarily waive our 
participation in any excess earnings. 

“On or about July 7, when natural 
gas reaches our River Rouge plant, 
we will begin to change the Metro- 
politan Area, section by section, from 
the use of manufactured gas to 
straight natural gas. This is the 
largest engineering task of its kind 
ever undertaken. It will require 
about four months to complete. 
Some of our customers will begin 
receiving natural gas in July, while 
others will receive the new service in 
August, September or October. All 
domestic consumers’ appliances, com- 
prising some three million burners, 
must be adjusted twice. Every ef- 
fort will be made to effect the 
change-over with the least possible 
inconvenience to customers and at 
the same time to maintain satisfac- 
tory service. The cost, defrayed by 
the Company, will exceed two mil- 
lion dollars. 

“In addition to bringing natural 
gas to Detroit and our customers into 
a profit-sharing partnership, we have 
also established promotional rates— 
a third major progressive step. As 
in all businesses, large sales permit 
low prices which, in turn, stimulate 
large sales. Mass production and 
quantity sales have lifted Detroit to 
national industrial leadership. The 
application of this basic principle 
conforms to the spirit and intent of 
the ‘Detroit Plan’, and by its adop- 
tion the full effect and advantages 
of natural gas can be reflected in 
maximum rate reductions. 

“We have been furnishing you a 
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given amount of heat for a stated 
price. The price has changed from 
time to time,—the amount of heat 
has not. For many years the unit 
in Detroit has been 530,000 British 
thermal units (or 1,000 cubic feet by 
volume). Such a ‘package’ of heat 
will, for example, boil 300 gallons of 
water or melt 125 pounds of pig 
iron. For simplicity in comparison, 
we will still continue to sell you a 
unit or ‘package’ of heat containing 
530,000 heat units, which we will 
designate as a ‘Detroit Gas Unit’. 

“The following promotional rate 
schedule will become effective when 
natural gas is available to the con- 
sumer’s premises : 

“For all uses except house heat- 


ing : 
First 2 Detroit Gas Units 

a Ms daw aes sos 75c per unit 
All Over .............55¢ per unit 


For House Heating ...32c per unit 

“The House Heating rate, appli- 
cable to gas metered separately for 
space heating, is available to each 
customer who uses no other kind of 
fuel than gas for heating his prem- 
is€s 

“The minimum monthly bill will 
be 86c. Bills not paid on or before 
the last net payment date stated on 
the bill will be subject to a delayed 
payment charge of 10c per Detroit 
Gas Unit. These Promotional rates 
represent such drastic reductions it is 
necessary that we adopt a Minimum 
Payment Plan to provide sufficient 
revenues during the development pe- 
riod. It is our intention to abolish 
this provision as soon as revenues, 
built up by promotional rates, justify 
such action. The Minimum Pay- 
ment Plan is as follows: 

“The amount of the Minimum 
Payment for natural gas service dur- 
ing the temporary development 
period will be the same as the cus- 
tomer’s bill for the corresponding 
month of the year immediately pre- 
ceding natural gas service. Each cus- 
tomer will be entitled to all the gas 
this amount of money would pur- 
chase at the promotional rate with- 
out any additional charge. 

“For example, assuming that. our 
average customer now uses 3.31 De- 
troit Gas Units per month and pays 
$2.75 ; under our Minimum Payment 
Plan this customer while continuing 
to pay $2.75 per month will be en- 
titled to 29% more gas without extra 
charge. All gas used in excess of 
this additional amount will be billed 
at the Promotional Rate of 55c per 
D.G.U., which is 33.7% less than our 
present rate. All gas for house heat- 
ing will be sold at the flat rate of 
32c per D.G.U., which is 42% below 
the present house heating rate. 
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Furthermore, this customer, as a 
domestic consumer, under the De- 
troit Plan will receive annual cash 
dividends. 

In the event that any customer 
should use less gas in any one month 
than would amount to the minimum 
payment at the promotional rate, 
such customer’s monthly bill will be 
computed at 83c per Detroit Gas 
Unit, but in no case more than the 
minimum payment or less than 86c. 

For customers not heretofore 


served by this Company, gas for 
other than house heating shall be 
billed at 83c per Detroit Gas Unit 
until twelve monthly bills have been 
rendered, in order to establish the 
minimum payment required under 
the operation of the Promotional 
Rate. Gas used for house heating by 
all such customers will be billed at 
the flat promotional rate of 32c per 
Detroit Gas Unit. 

Rates for large volume consump- 
tion, such as for industrial use, are 
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being offered which we expect will 
produce material increases in the use 
of our fuel by automobile and other 
manufacturers. 

Under the ‘Detroit Plan’ you are 
our partners. You have an inter- 
est in our business success, a share 
in our earnings and you may be as- 
sured that we shall endeavor so to 
manage the business that our cus- 
tomers will receive cash dividends 
each year.” 








A Profit-Sharing Gas Rate 


HAVE been asked to talk to you 

on the subject of “A Profit- 
Sharing or Cooperative Plan Rate” 
and shall endeavor to tell you what 
we have accomplished in several of 
our properties with a rate built along 
this general plan. I shall deal prin- 


‘cipally with the results obtained, 


rather than with the structure of the 
rate itself, which has already been 
explained in detail in the April issue 
of the American Gas Journal and 
also in that excellent report of Spe- 
cial Gas Rates just released by the 
American Gas Association, and pre- 
pared by Mr. Alfred I. Phillips, 
Chairman of the Rate Structure 
Committee. Electric competition was 
the stimulus which hastened develop- 
ment of our “Cooperative Plan A.” 
Several months of study were re- 
quired to adapt a rate schedule to 
our requirements and when sufficient 
data were available, we developed a 
profit-sharing rate having superior 
advantages, from a _ competitive 
standpoint. Substantially, it is based 
on the theory that “A half loaf is 
better than no bread,” and recognizes 
the principle that a customer once 
lost to an electric competitor is diffi- 
cult to regain. 

The preamble to the rate which 
has proven exceptionally successful, 
is as follows: 

“This rate is promulgated in 
order that domestic and household 
consumers of the Company may 
avail themselves of modern gas 
appliances on a ‘pay as used’ basis, 
payment for such appliances to be 
rendered as a part of this rate.” 





Presented before the New England Gas 
Assn. Summer Sales Conference, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., June 18-19, 1936. 


By }. L. Underhill 


North Attleboro Gas Company, 
North Attleboro, Massachusetts 


To continue: 

“A domestic or househoid con- 
sumer contracting to use this rate 
may purchase gas burning equip- 
ment to the maximum sales price 
of $250.00 on the following basis: 

“One half of the monthly gas 
bill calculated in accordance 
with this rate shall be allowed 
as payment towards equipment 
so purchased. The other half 
of the monthly gas bill will be 
accepted in payment of the 
monthly gas service rendered 
under this rate.” 

That, briefly, is the essence of our 
“Cooperative Plan A” which bears 
the approval of both the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Utilities 
and the Public Service Commission 
of the State of Vermont. The real 
value of this, and of any promotional 
rate, lies in its ready consumer ac- 
ceptance without which it has little 
practical value. Our rate, has been 
outstandingly successful in the prop- 
erties where it has been used. Not 
only in the manner in which it re- 
juvenated interest in our product, 
even in the face of strong electric 
competition, but also in its ability to 
improve public relations, which after 
all is one of the most important 
phases in the operation of a utility 
company. 

“Cooperative Plan A” has met 
with particular success in Ware, 
Massachusetts, and in Springfield, 
Vermont, where it has been in opera- 
tion for the past several months. In 
Ware, merchandise sales for the first 
five months of this year were 273% 
ahead of those for the same period 
in 1935 and 75% over the entire 
merchandise sales of last year. More 
paradoxical is the fact that during 
May this year, merchandise sales in 


Ware exceeded gas sales by 10%. 
In that month alone sales were in 
excess of $3.00 per installed meter. 

For the first five months of this 
year, Springfield, Vermont, showed 
merchandise sales equal to those for 
the whole of 1935 while in both prop- 
erties 1935 sales were well above 
those of any year for which we have 
records. A perfectly obvious retort 
to that statement is “Fine, but how 
could you help it.” However, not 
all of our sales, by any means, were 
made on the profit-sharing rate nor 
in the beginning did the set-up of 
this rate anticipate such a condition. 
Fully fifty per cent of our sales are 
being made on rates other than “Co- 
operative Plan A.” However, the 
profit-sharing idea has a direct ap- 
peal and brings customers to the 
sales floor and adds weight to the 
salesmen’s presentation. 

We lean too much toward the 
practice of evolving complicated rate 
structures, and take pride in the fact 
that such methods are scientific. The 
public, however, has of late been 
slow to grasp the intent of scientifi- 
cally designed rates and has devel- 
oped a distrust of this phase of the 
utility industry through our inability 
to make it intelligible. I do not be- 
lieve there is anything, particularly 
scientific about the average promo- 
tional rate and for that reason, it is 
the nearest we have yet come to a 
genuine solution of the rate problem. 

As a means of creating greater 
confidence in the public mind, let us 
as an industry give increasing atten- 
tion to the rate forms most accep- 
table to our customers, not forget- 
ting that simplicity and directness 
must be retained at all cost if we are 
to succeed in the work we have 
undertaken. 
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Pipe Corrosion 

LMOST every gas company is faced at one time 
or another with a problem involving the cor- 
rosion or protection from corrosion of a pipe 
line. At almost every convention of technical gas men 
this subject is discussed, Research work running into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars has been done in an 
effort to find the answer. Much has been learned and 
presented in learned discussions, which have passed 
over the heads of most ordinary mortals. So when 
we come face to face with a corrosion problem many 
of us make a stab at its solution, put on a little extra 
coating and trust to Mother Nature, who is apt to be 

rather hard on those who act on hunches 
In a recent rather lengthy discussion of this subject 
1e coating of pipe, 
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an authority finally remarked that tl 
of course, was nothing but water proofing. How few 
appreciate fully that one fundamental principle. Nor 
do many of us realize that a poorly applied coating 
or one that has been rubbed off in places is probably 
worse than no coating at all. 

Many soils are not seriously corrosive and pipe laid 
in them may last so long that it would be difficult to 
justify an expensive material or a protective coating. 
On the other hand other soils may attack certain kinds 
of pipe and cause rapid deterioration. Most of us 
know that an ash fill or a salt marsh is highly cor- 
rosive and that dry sand is not. Regarding other soils 
the average gas man has little knowledge. 

Most of our readers have little direct interest in 
buried specimens or in the results of theoretical re- 
search. What they need is simple practical informa- 
tion on the corrosiveness of soils, on when and how 
to coat pipe, and on ways to secure the maximum life 
of pipe for a minimum of expense 

We talked to Mr. Eric Larsen about 
Mr. Larsen is a past Chairman of the A. G. A. Distri- 
bution Committee and one of the 
on gas distribution in the country. He needs no intro- 


this problem 


foremost authorities 
duction to our readers who will remember well his 
articles in the Journal on high pressure distribution and 
on regulator structures. 

Mr. Larsen has agreed to write a series of articles 
for us on the subject of pipe coating and corrosion, 
bringing to the average man in a simple understandable 
way the results of the expensive and elaborate scientific 
research on these subjects. These will be articles 


the manager, the engineer and the man in the field 
rather than the theorist. They are needed and we feel 
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sure our readers will welcome 


The Exhibition 


The Association of Gas Appliat und Equipment 
Manufacturers will be one year old nex At 
that time, in connection with the A. G. A nvention, 
it will hold its first exhibit of ulpment and appli- 
ances. 

Since its organization its new association has been 


going about its business quietly and has been doing its 
work well. The time for its first large public appear- 
ance 1s approaching. It is determined and each of its 
members is determined to make this the best exhibit 
ever held. No effort will be spared to make it so. 

It is not too early to make plans now to attend the 
Convention and the Exhibit and to give this new As- 
sociation the encouragement and support it so justly 
deserves. 


The Detroit Gas Rates 


In the February 1936 issue of the Journal we re- 
ported the establishment of a sliding scale system of 
rate regulation in Detroit. Elsewhere in this issue we 
report the adoption of therm rates and of an objective 
rate plan. 

In the past we have had a few sliding scale gas 
rates in this country; we have had a number of objec- 
tive rates, and we have had a few therm rates of the 
objective type. In Detroit we now have all three of 
these combined for the first time. What is more a new 
thermal unit is adopted. The conservative rate man 
who cannot yet reconcile himself to the objective rate 
may well despair of the future and wonder what in- 
novation may next make its appearance. 

A recital of events in Detroit will of itself be a suf- 
ficient comment. 

In the latter part of 1934 the Detroit City Gas Com- 
pany announced that an increase in gas rates was to 
become effective the following April. The City of De- 
troit tried to enjoin the establishment of the rates; but 
they went into effect, and a legal battle ensued. The 
possibility of securing a supply of natural gas there- 
after became apparent. The adoption of a sliding scale 
plan of regulation was suggested as a means of settling 
the controversy. The plan proved to be mutually ac- 
ceptable, and the city dropped the rate case. 

Next came the problem of protecting revenues and 
uilding up sales when natural gas is introduced. The 
therm rate is intended to do the former, the objective 
rate the latter. 

The new thermal unit, called the “Detroit Gas Unit” 
1as been adopted. It is 530,000 B.t.u., and is equiva- 
lent to 1,000 cubic feet of gas of the heating value here- 
tofore manufactured. With the introduction of natu- 
ral gas the “Detroit Gas Units” will merely come in 
more concentrated form. The “immediate” rate per 

Detroit Gas Unit” will be the same as at present; 
a new and lower “objective” rate is established and 
is applied in accordance with the principles described 

many previous issues of the Journal. 


} 
i 





If this plan yields a revenue greater than contem- 
plated under the sliding scale, then the customers will 
become entitled to a dividend. In all respects both 
he company and its customers appear to be protected. 

The City of Detroit and the Detroit City Gas Com- 
pany deserve to be congratulated on having worked out 
a difficult situation with such apparent fairness to all 
concerned. 
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Should “Mass Production” Methods 
Be Used in the Office? 


URING the “high speed” and 

“mass production” period of the 
past ten years, almost every type of 
activity was placed on a highly spe 
cialized basis. This trend started in 
factory methods but was soon ex 
tended to include office procedure 

It is an admitted fact that special- 
ization has certain advantages but 
these have been permitted to com- 
pletely overshadow a number of dis- 


advantages. One contention has 
been that it is easier to train inex- 


perienced clerks on a_ specialized 
operation due to the fact that there 
is only one thing for them to learn. 
It has also been believed that both 
the quantity and quality of the work 
would be improved because a clerk 


could concentrate on a_ specific 
activity. 

It is undoubtedly true that the 
preliminary education is somewhat 


simplified but the opportunity for a 
complete training in all related ac- 
tivities is almost completely 
Clerks are sometimes transferred 
from one assignment to another in 
order to secure a broader education 
but it is impossible for any clerk to 
cover all jobs. Even if it were poe. 
sible to do so very few clerks would 
be able to visualize the relationship 
of the various activities. This is in 
to the fact that each individual job is 
handled on a completely detached 
and unrelated basis. This specialized 
method of procedure is very largely 
responsible for the definite lack of 
properly trained and qualified indi- 
viduals for promotion to positions of 
greater responsibility. 

Contrary to the expectation that 
the quality of work would improv: 
and that clerical cost would be r 
duced, the quality has actually depr 
ciated and costs have 
The reason for this is easily traced 
to the fact that the sameness of the 
work makes it monotonous. Monot 
ony always destroys interest and 
ride of accomplishment—without 
two elements to act as an in 
cnities both quality and quantity of 
work will suffer. For the purpose 
of this discussion we will consid 
the problem of customer bookkeep- 
ing because it is in this department 
that specialization has mene most 
hig] In this department 


lost. 


increased. 


I hly developed. 


By 
H. J. Johnson 


Manager, Public Utility Sales Division 
Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


here is important ele- 
ment to consider and that is customer 
service. The recent trend has been 
very definitely in the direction of 
less specialization. This is evidenced 
y the fact that some of the larger 
companies have attempted to create 
group units with specialists perform- 
ing the duties within each group. 
The net result of this has been that 
from the standpoint of the customers 
bookkeeping work a large company 
has simply been divided into several 
small ones because each group is so 
organized that it functions entirely 
independent of any other group. 

One reason for setting up an or- 
ganization of this type is that the 
handling of a large department on a 
completely specialized basis becomes 
very unwieldy. 

The plan of customers accounting 
that has proved to be the most satis- 
factory and most efficient from the 
standpoint of improving service to 
the customer, reducing clerical ex- 
pense and getting a better quality of 
vork, has been what is usually re- 
ferred to as “the unit plan of book- 
keeping.” 

Under this plan each bookkeeper 
is provided with an insulated desk 
equipped for housing the meter 
books, service ledgers, merchandise 
ledgers as well as the necessary 
records for a unit of 
y 10,000 accounts. Each 
y’s work is divided among all the 
okkeepers so as to avoid any peak 
— Under this plan of opera- 
ion a bookke« sper pe E ant all of the 


1] 
, , 
wing opera ions 


another very 


transferred 
approximatel\ 


1. Post service orders in the meter 


MOOKS. 


2. Make all postings to the gas 
3. Balance unpaid gas accounts. 
4. Make all postings to merchan- 


5. Balance merchandise accounts. 
». Check delinquent notices. 
Prepare arrears for machine 


perators. 


f 
/ 


8. Furnish information in connec- 


tion with duplicate bill requests. 

9. Furnish information in connec- 
tion with high bill complaints. 

10. Furnish the necessary inform- 
ation in connection with any inquiries 
regarding the account. 

ll. Set up penalties or 
discount. 

12. Handle all final bill accounting. 

On the specialized plan of opera- 
tion the clerks required for perform- 
ing all of the foregoing operations 
results in an average of from 2500 
to 4000 accounts per clerk. The 
problem of supervision on a special- 
ized plan is much more difficult. The 
unit plan of bookkeeping has, from 
actual experience, been found to have 
the following advantages: 

1. Establishes complete responsi- 
bility for both accuracy and amount 
of work required. 

2. No clerk will ever have any 
records that may be needed by any 
other clerk. 

3. Will completely 
interruptions. 

4. W ill eliminate all opportunity 
for visiting and gossiping. 

5. Provides a uniform basis for 
accurate comparison of both quan- 
tity and quality of work performed 
by each clerk. This is impossible on 
the specialized basis of operation be- 
cause no standard of comparison can 
be established. 

6. Speeds up service to the cus- 
tomers in connection with duplicate 
bill requests, high bill complaints and 
general inquiries regarding the ac- 
count. 

7. Will effect a large reduction in 
clerical operating expense. 

8. Provides an opportunity 
training the Bookkeeping 
ment personnel in all 
tivities. 

Will provide greater flexibility 
in transfer of the personnel to handle 
any relief or vacation requirements. 

10. Will provide a basis for estab- 
lishing proper compe nsation schedule 
on basis of efficiency, amount of 
work performed, quality of work and 
number of accounts handled. 

The use of an insulated desk for 
housing the various records has the 
following advantages : 

1. Provides prot ection of all cus- 
tomer records at point of use. 


forfeited 


eliminate all 


for 
Depart- 
related ac- 
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2. Provides fire protection of cus- 
tomer records twenty-four hours a 
day. 

3. Saves bookkeepers time by elim- 
inating necessity of transporting rec- 
ords from safes or vaults to the point 
of use. 

4. Saves the floor space normally 
required for safes or vaults in addi- 
tion to the floor space required by 
the greater number of clerks. 

5. Places all records within reach 
of bookkeepers without the necessity 
of the bookkeeper leaving his regular 
place of operation. 

6. Will simplify both organization 
and supervision of the work in the 
department. 

7. Makes’ it possible to concentrate 
all related records for a specialized 
group of accounts in one place. 


Each bookkeeper is provided with 
a telephone instrument of the inter- 
communicating type. Each customer 
contact clerk is also provided with 
the necessary telephone facilities and 
a directory which shows the exact 
division of accounts. The directory 
is set up alphabetically by streets 
with each street divided according to 
meter reading routes. Opposite each 
meter reading route is shown the 
number of the bookkeeper handling 
that route. Whenever. a duplicate 
bill request is received the customer 
contact clerk fills in the customer’s 
name and address on the proper 
form together with the route number 
as shown by the directory, then calls 
the proper bookkeeper who supplies 
the account number and amount. 
This requires considerably less than 
one minute. 


Requirements Committees Act to Hasten 


Developments of Hair Dryer Standards 


ALTHOUGH it was the feeling of 

the A.S.A. Sectional Committee, 
Project Z21, A.G.A. Approval Re 
quirements Committee, when it re- 
viewed proposed approval Require- 
ments for Gas Hair Dryers at its 
April 23-24 meeting, that the new 
hair dryer standards should be modi- 
fied and extended to some extent be- 
fore adoption, it was recognized that 
all haste possible should be made in 
providing accepted national stand- 
ards for this new type of gas appli 
ance and in offering to hair dryer 
manufacturers appropriate A.G.A. 
Laboratories testing and certification 
service. Accordingly, the Sectional 
Committee, after returning the pro- 
posed hair dryer requirements to the 
subcommittee for revision of certain 
clauses, made a special ruling that, if 
the tentative Approval Requirements 
for Gas Hair Dryers can be suitably 
revised by the subcommittee and ap- 
proved by the Sectional Committee 
before January 1, 1937, they shall 
become effective as of that date. A 
meeting of the subcommittee has 
been tentatively set for June 25 and 
26 and it is hoped that all necessary 
committee action relative to the 
standards can be completed so that 
hair dryers may be tested for ap- 
proval on and after September Ist, 
although the requirements would not 
become officially effective until 
January 1, 1937. 

The consensus of the Sectional 
Committee, in returning the pro- 








posed hair dryer standards to the 
subcommittee for further considera- 
tion, was that some provision should 
be made for the approval of manu- 
ally operated gas hair dryers and 
that flue collars, to which standard 
flue pipe might be attached, were 
possibly unnecessary on small units 

(often portable) rated below ap- 

proximately 5,000 B.t.u. per hour. 

In regard to those hair dryers 
which, during the last two years, and 
for lack of appropriate standards, 
have been approved by the American 
Gas Association Testing Labora- 
tories under the requirements for 
space heaters, unit heaters, and cen- 
tral heating gas appliances, the Sec- 
tional Committee accepted the sub- 
committee’s recommendations, to 
wit : 

1. Hair dryers already approved 

under other appliance stand- 

ards cannot be listed as hair 
dryers in the Association’s 

Directory. of Approved Gas 

Appliances and Listed Acces- 

sories unless such appliances 

are re-submitted for test and 
approved under the Approval 

Requirements for Gas Hair 

Dryers. 

2. Hair dryers which have been 
tested and approved under 
the requirements for space 
heaters, unit heaters, or other 
standards, may continue to be 
approved and listed as such 
for a maximum period of five 
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High bill complaints are handled 
in exactly the same way except that 
the customer’s name and address is 
entered on a high bill complaint form 
and the bookkeeper instead of re- 
ferring to the ledger record selects 
the proper meter reading book and 
gives the consumption for the re- 
quired number of months. This can 
be handled in not more than two 
minutes. 

Each customer contact clerk dials 
directly to the proper bookkeeper 
whether the call is being made from 
within the same building or from a 
branch office. This procedure saves 
a great deal of reference time, elim- 
inates the necessity of the bookkeeper 
being interrupted by another clerk, 
saves the time required for serving 
the customer and provides very much 
improved service to the customer. 





years from the date of origi- 
nal approval, but must be re- 
tested and approved under the 
hair dryer standards at the 
end of that period if approval 
is to be extended. 

3. This committee strongly rec- 
ommends that all hair dryers 
now approved under other ap- 
pliance standards and listed 
accordingly be re-submitted 
for compliance with the Ap- 
proval Requirements for Gas 
Hair Dryers as soon as such 
requirements are available. 

It was also ruled that no additional 
hair dryer models be accepted by the 
Laboratories for test and certifica- 
tion, until specific Approval Require- 
ments for Gas Hair Dryers have 
been completely developed and ac- 
cepted by the A.S.A. Sectional 
Committee, Project Z21, A.G.A. Ap- 
proval Requirements Committee. 
This, it is expected, will occur on or 
about September 1, 1936. 





New Gas Rate 


The Northern States Power Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is installing a new 
gas rate for automatic hot water heating 
in Grand Forks, N. D., Fargo, N. D.,, 
East Grand Forks, Minn., ‘Moorhead, 
Minn., Brainerd, Minn., Stillwater, Minn., 
Bayport, Minn., and Oak Park, Minn. 
The new rate carries a commodity charge 
of 10c a hundred and has a net minimum 
bill of $1.50 a month. This new auto- 
matic water heating rate is available to all 
domestic, commercial, and industrial cus- 
tomers who will sign for same on an 
annual basis. 

A special automatic water heating sales 
campaign will be started in the above- 
mentioned communities not later than 
July 15. 
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Ford's Forging Furnaces 


HE Metallurgy of forging has 

been so developed and improved 
that today it can be included in the 
list of exact sciences. The use of 
the refined fuel gas in modern fur- 
naces has contributed much to this 
advancement. These furnaces are 
clean, compact and insulated against 
heat losses and the radiation of heat 
into the surrounding atmosphere. 
They are the least expensive to oper- 
ate including labor, upkeep and fuel, 
and, as in heat treating, they continu- 
ously and exactly reproduce a uni- 
form product of the best quality. 

Between 600 and 700 furnaces, 
fired with gas fuel, are used in the 
Ford Motor Company’s_ gigantic 
plant. Gas is employed in this plant 
starting with the open hearth steel 
furnaces where the steel is made and 
the soaking pits, where the steel bil- 
lets are reheated for the rolling mills 
and ending with the heat treating of 
the finished parts and the drying of 
the paint on the finished cars. 

The Steel Building is shaped like 
an I with the ten open hearth steel 
furnaces and 60 soaking pits located 
along the top cross bar, the rolling 
mills along the body of the I and 
the forging furnaces and hammers in 
the lower cross bar. Thus the steel 
comes in a continuous stream, di- 
rectly from the furnaces, through 
the different stands of rolls, to the 
forging division where it is formed 
hot into various parts for the Ford 
car. 

There are three long and parallel 
rows of forging furnaces with ap- 
proximately 15 box type furnaces in 
each, and a fourth consisting of long 
continuous furnaces. The hammers 
set in between the furnaces leaving 
a broad aisle between each row for 
the movement of operators and 
material. Each row is served with 
a continuous traveling conveyor 
which is located just back of the 
hammers and runs under the fur- 
naces, and onto this the hammer men 
throw the finished forgings. These 
are discharged onto a grid where 
they are sorted and routed to the 
various machine shops for finishing. 
There are also overhead monorail 
conveyors with baskets for small 
parts. 





Reprinted from “Metals and Alloys.” 


By 
J. B. Nealey 


American Gas Association 


Most of these furnaces are of the 
slot type, ranging around 10 x 4x 3 
feet high and set in 2 ft. legs. They 
are of brick, steel encased and each 
is heated with a single gas burner 
equipped with a gas-air proportioner 
of the inspirator type. A _ casting 
projects about 2 ft. beyond the fur- 
nace at each end of the slot, and a 
refractory wall, rises from the floor 
to the bottom of the slot, just be- 
yond these. The castings and the 
wall are used to rest the material 
being heated and the wall also serves 
to protect the operator from the heat. 
A heavy cast iron shield is suspended 
about 6 in. in front of the furnace 
and extends from the top down to 
the upper edge of the slot, and a 
2 in. drilled pipe, located under the 
lower edge of the slot, is used to 
blow the hot air from the furnace 
up and back of this shield. 

A modification of this type is one 
in which the front is left open and 


then filled with refractory blocks so 
spaced as to leave three rows of ten 
holes each. These are used to heat 
one end of cam shaft forgings which 
is then formed in an upsetter. The 
floor wall and suspended shield with 
air curtain are also provided for 
these furnaces. There are several 
other similar furnaces, built to heat 
less stock, that are used for other 
parts. 

Diffusion flame burners have been 
placed on two or three of these slot 
type forging furnaces. 

The burner is located in one end 
and the diffusion flame travels the 
length of the furnace parallel with 
the slot. On one of these furnaces 
the burner proper consists of a series 
of small tubes protruding through an 
air box into a combustion throat that 
opens directly into the furnace. The 
plate of the air box through which 
the gas tubes protrude into the com- 
bustion throat is perforated with 





Continuous gas furnace with motor driven chain loop spindles. The spindles protrude through 
the hearth and form a conveyor which carries the work through. Note overhead continuous 
conveyor with baskets for transfer of work. 
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Slot type gas fired forge furnace in which slot is covered by a refractory block 


wall with 3 rows of holes for the stock. 


This naturally increases the capacity of 


the furnace and reduces the escape of heat. 


multiple ports through which air is 
forced. This provides multiple and 
parallel streams of gas and air which 
burn with a luminous flame. At the 
hearth line is a series of tubes 
through which gas alone is forced 
into the furnace and this raw gas 
blanket envelopes the steel being 
heated and protects it from scaling 
Hot products of combustion are 
drawn out at the opposite end of the 
furnace and passed through a re- 
cuperator to preheat the air that is 
used in the burner. 

Diffusion combustion is a con- 
trolled luminous flame resulting in a 
definite and adjustable flame length 
with a uniform temperature through- 
out. This process requires alternate 
layers of gas and air moving in lami 
nar flow with no turbulent action as 
in luminous flame combustion. The 
gas and air are mixed by diffusion 
which follows natural lines so that 
the rate of mixing is definite and 
uniform and can be determined for 
given conditions. Correct propor- 
tions of gas and air with complete 
combustion are possible. Under the 
conditions of gas and air flow re- 
quired for diffusion combustion it is 
possible to have a layer of gas on the 
bottom of the flame which will com- 
pletely blanket the work and protect 
it from contact with the air above. 
The important distinction between 
diffusion combustion and luminous 
flame combustion lies in the differ 
ence in laminar flow and turbulen‘ 
mixing and in their effects on the 
characters of combustion. 

A feature of the forging furnaces 
in this plant is the use of a dolo- 








mite bed to protect the hearths. 
Prior to this the hearth brick disin- 
egrated so fast that they had to be 
replaced at the end of each shift. 
Now from 2 to 2% in. of powdered 
lol is laid on the hearths and 
so protects them from slag and heat 
that they stand up from three to 
ight months. The dolomite absorbs 
the slag and is usually changed every 
two weeks. The steel can be placed 
directly on the dolomite bed while 
being heated as the dolomite is per- 
fectly dry and does not adhere. 
Steel is forged on an initial heat 
approximately 2100 deg. with an al- 
lowable range of 100 deg. on either 
When several forging opera- 
involved the temperature 
drops rapidly and some jobs are re- 
heated. The lowest temperature 
limit allowed is about 1650 deg. F. 
A number of continuous forging 
urnaces of the chain and sprocket 
ype are included in the equipment 
of this division. One of these, which 
is employed in heating stock for the 
radius foot is 15 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 
and 4 ft. high and sets on 3 ft. legs. 
It is provided with a motor driven 
loop chain conveyor, which operates 
below the hearth. Spindles 18 in. 
long bolted to the chain on 6 in. cen- 
ters, protrude through a slot in the 
hearth and the work is carried 
through the furnace on these. This 
method eliminates the heating of the 
chain and thereby prolongs its life. 
Heat is supplied to the furnace 
through four gas burners on each 
side, located in the front half (dis- 
charge) and the conveyor extends 4 
ft. beyond the charging end for load- 
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ing. Another operator removes the 
hot stock from the discharge end 
with tongs and places it directly in 
the press. Two similar furnaces 
parallel and built so as to form a 
single unit have a chain conveyor 
running through the space between. 
Front axles are so carried on the 
conveyor that each end protrudes 
into a combustion chamber and is 
then heated for forming. 

An automatic control is also a part 
of the equipment of this furnace 
and with this the temperature is me- 
chanically maintained at any desired 
degree. Most of the burners in these 
furnaces are supplied with propor- 
tional mixers (gas and air) of the 
venturi type, gas being furnished at 
15 lbs. pressure and the inspirator 
is set to draw in whatever volume of 
air is desired. With this device any 
desired furnace atmosphere, reduc- 
ing, neutral or oxidizing, can be 
obtained and from then on is auto- 
matically maintained regardless of 
the volume of work passing through 
or the amount of fuel being burned. 
The temperature controller consists 
mainly of a thermocouple in the 
furnace and motor operated valve in 
the gas supply line. When the tem- 
perature rises above the point set on 
the indicator the motor of the valve 
is energized and closes off the fuel 
supply to the burners and conversely 
when it drops below this point, it 
operates to reopen the valve. 

Similar furnaces used for normal- 
izing these forgings ranging up to 
20 ft. in length, and similarly con- 
trolled are located nearby. For cam 
shafts one of these furnaces is 
equipped with 4 chain loops and 
plates are bolted onto the tops of the 
spindles. In this manner two rows 
of cam shafts pass through continu- 
ously. The other furnaces are used 
interchangeably for different types 
of work. 

Normalizing furnaces of the push- 
er type range up to 25 ft. in length, 
are 6 ft. square in cross section, and 
are heated with 4 gas burners on each 
side, over-firing the work. The 
forged parts are carried through in 
alloy trays riding on water cooled 
skids (pipe) which protrude 7 ft. 
beyond the charging end for a load- 
ing table. An overhead. rail with 
chain hoist, runs along one side of 
the furnace and is used to return the 
trays to the loading table. The 
pusher is operated with a motor, cam 
and link device and the heating 
period is regulated by adjusting the 
frequency and length of stroke. 

Another forging division is lo- 
cated in the Spring & Upset Building 
and here heavy die blocks and other 
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parts requiring crane handling are 
heated and formed under giant ham- 
mers or presses running up to 2,000 
tons capacity. A battery of car type 


furnaces is employed in the heating. 


of large billets, the cars being run 
out on tracks and the billets loaded 
onto them by crane. These furnaces 
are all of brick construction, heavily 
insulated and encased in steel. Each 
is approximately 16 ft. long, 12 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. high and is heated 
with three gas burners on each side 
or six in all. The front is closed 
with a counter weighted door and 
the car is operated on the track with 
a motor operated rack and pinion 
located between the rails. The car 
top is of firebrick to form the hearth 
and is sand sealed with the walls so 
that no heat can penetrate through 
to the trucks and wheels below. 
Waste products of combustion are 
exhausted to a stack through ducts 
and an induced draft from a mo- 
torized fan. 

Loaded and unloaded with a heavy 
mechanical billet handler are two 
billet furnaces of the same size and 
construction as those described ex- 
cept that no cars are used, the 
hearths being stationary. These are 
so set as to form the two sides of a 


1 
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square and the track for the billet 
handler is laid past one end up to 
the door of the other. This billet 
handler is motor operated both as to 
its movement on the track and the 
head holding the billet. This head 
can be moved about an horizontal 
circle, up and down and into and out 
of the furnaces. After heating it 
transfers the hot billet to a thousand 
ton steam hydraulic press. 

Close by is a battery of from 15 
to 20 slot type forge furnaces for 
heating smaller stock. These are of 
brick and steel, each being about 6 
ft. deep, 6 ft. high and 10 ft. wide, 
the slot running the length of the 
long side. Heat is supplied with a 
gas burner in each end overfiring the 
work, and each equipped with a 
counter weighted door. A _ steel 
apron is provided in front as an aid 
in placing the stock to be heated. 

A combination of two types, slot 
and continuous, is used for heating 
one end of cam shaft stock that is 
to be upset in an Ajax header, which 
is directly adjacent. This furnace is 
9 ft. wide, 4 ft. deep and 5 ft. high, 
and has a slot running the entire 
length of the long side. Heat is fur- 
nished through a gas burner located 
in each end. Directly in front of the 


Review of Principles 


of Heat Transfer 
Prof. C. C. Furnas 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn 


HERE are 3 mechanisms involved 

in the field of heat transfer: 
radiation, conduction and convec- 
tion. The three methods are well 
illustrated by a boiler furnace. Rays 
of radiant heat leave the surface of 
the glowing fuel bed and travel with 
the speed of light to the tube sur- 
faces. There the radiation is ab- 
sorbed by the surface, thus raising 
the temperature. As soon as the 
outer surface temperature is raised 
the molecular vibration of the mole- 
cules of the tube surface are com- 
municated or conducted to the 
colder (water) side of the tube, that 
is, the vibrational energy or heat is 
passed through the solid substance 
but the molecules themselves stay in 
a fixed position. If there is any scale 
in the tube the heat is sent through 
this scale by conduction. Heat is 
also conducted through a minute film 
of water molecules which stay fixed 


Abstract of Paper presented before the 
A.G.A. Production and Chemical Confer- 
ence New York, N. Y., May 25th 


to the tube surface. Only after the 
heat energy has passed through all 
these resistances, does it succeed in 
transferring from the surface of the 
glowing coals to the body of the 
water in the tubes. After the body 
of the water in the tube receives the 
heat it is carried or convected away, 
by the moving fluid either as steam 
or as hot weater. 
Heat Transfer by Radiation 

The amount of heat transferred by 
radiation may be approximately ex- 
pressed by the equation, 
O 
as A Pi Pe2 0.162 
6 


T.°F 1° 


100 100 


is the B.T.U. 


per hour trans- 


ferred. 
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furnace and slot is an endless loop 
chain conveyor, motor operated, and 
at an elevation that will permit the 
ends of the steel placed on it to pro- 
trude into the furnace, through the 
slot, as it rides along on the chain. 
An operator with tongs continuously 
transfers the hot stock to the header 
where the end is upset. 

Some of these parts are then nor- 
malized in continuous, pusher type 
furnaces which are about 14 ft. long, 
7 ft. wide and 5 ft. high. These 
have alloy rails on the hearth for 
the work to ride on and the parts 
are pushed through by a pusher head 
operated by motor through a cam 
and link mechanism. The hearth ex- 
tends 4 ft. beyond the charging end 
for loading purposes and three rows 
of forgings are pushed through at 
the same time. Temperatures close 
to 1650 deg. F., depending upon the 
class of work, are maintained with 
four gas burners on each side. The 
heating period is regulated through 
the length and frequency of the 
pusher stroke. 

For a time there were a number of 
forge furnaces in which this heat 
was derived from electric elements, 
but practically all of these have been 
converted to gas. 


A is the area of the receiving body. 

T, is the temperature in Fahr. abso- 

lute of the hot body. 

is the temperature in Fahr. abso- 

lute of the cold body. 

Pi is the black body coefficient of 
the hotter body. 

Pe is the black body coefficient of 
the colder body. 


This is only an approximate equa- 
tion. The true equation depends 
upon shape and relative position of 
the two bodies, but the above is 
sufficiently accurate for most pur- 
poses provided the colder body can 
“see” the hot body from nearly all 
angles. 

Average values of p for a few 
substances are as follows: 


lamp black 0.95 
oxidized iron 0.75 
fire brick 0.85 
oxidized copper 0.50 
coke 0.7-0.8 
silver 0.02 


Heat Transfer by Conduction 


As ordinarily handled, heat trans- 
fer by conduction is considered as 
exactly analogous to conduction of 
electricity. Instead of a potential 
difference there is a difference in 
temperature or temperature gradient 
through a piece of solid matter, or 
a quiescent layer of liquid or gas. 
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As long as the particles of the sys- 
tem are themselves staying in a fixed 
position the heat passes through the 
system by conduction. The equation 
generally used for conduction is, 

Q eee 


6 
This equation applies to linear 
conduction, i.e., conduction through 
a slab of homogeneous material, 
brick for instance. 


Q 
— = BTU. 


transferred per 
hour. 

= area of the cross-section of 
the path. 

= temperature difference on 
the two sides of the wall. 

= length of path of heat travel 

AT 


a 
can be expressed as tem- 
perature drop per unit of 
length. 

K = the coefficient of thermal 
conductivity, is expressed 
as B.T.U. per hour per 
square foot cross sectional 
area per degree F. tempera- 
ture drop per foot of length 
of path. Its value is a 
characteristic of the sub- 
stance and depends some- 
what on temperature. It is 
customary to use the aver- 
age value for the tempera- 
ture range involved. 

Values of the coefficient K vary 

from about 225 B.T.U./hr./sq. ft./ 
degree/ft. for copper to about 0.013 
for air. Fire brick have values of 
K ranging from 0.6 to 0.8. The value 
of K for water is about 0.3 and for 
hydrocarbon oils about 0.08. Hence 
it is seen that a quiescent layer of 
water or oil is a better insulator than 
fire brick. 


6 
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(thickness of wall), 


Transfer by Convection 


Most of the convection systems of 
importance involve the transfer of 
heat from one fluid to another 
through some sort of a wall, usually 
metal. The term “convection” in 
such a case is rather a misnomer for 
the transfer is largely determined by 
the conduction through various 
materials. However “convection” is 
the term universally applied to such 
cases, for there is a fluid flowing 
through the system, so we will not 
attempt to change it. 

Consider a hot oil inside the tubes 
of a shell-and-tube type of ex- 
changer being cooled by water out- 
side the tubes. Heat is transferred 
from the body of the oil in a tube 








by conduction through a very thin 
stagnant film of oil which clings to 
the tube. In most practical cases 
there is a layer of dirt or scale be- 
tween this film and the tube wall. 
The heat has to be conducted through 
that. Following that the heat has to 
be conducted through the metal of 
the pipe wall, then through the layer 
of dirt or scale next the other side 
of the wall, then through the thin 
adhering layer of water. The B.t.u.’s 
thus finally arrive in the water 
stream and are carried away. 


The value of a film resistance de- 
pends upon a variety of things, 
namely, (1) the dimensions of the 
conduit, (2) the speed with which 
the fluid is moving in the conduit, 
(3) the density, (4) the viscosity, 
(5) the specific heat and (6) the 
thermal conductivity of the fluid. It 
is not at all surprising that a great 
deal of confusion and complexity has 
arisen in attempting to correlate one 
variable with 6 others. 

The most reliable correlation to 
date of these various factors has re- 
sulted in the following  semi- 
empirical equation which is theoreti- 
cally sound and reasonably accurate. 

G°.8 C04 K0.6 
heiim 0.023 - — 
D2.2 70.4 
This equation has the advantage of 
being dimensionally homogeneous, 
that is, it is valid for any set of 
units, metric or English, provided 
the units used are consistent 
throughout. The density of the fluid 
apparently is left out of the correla- 
tion but it is contained in the term 
G, which refers to the mass rate of 
flow. 





For the English system, the units 

which must be used are: 

Heim B.t.u. transferred per hour 
per square foot per degree 
F. difference between body 
of the fluid and the tem- 
perature of the wall. 

G mass rate of flow = lb. per 
hour per square foot of 
cross section of conduit. 


Cc, heat capacity = B.t.u. per 
Ib. per deg. F. 

K thermal conductivity of the 
quiescent liquid = B.t.u. 


per hour per square foot per 
degree per foot of length 
of path. 
D diameter of conduit in feet. 
z viscosity in English units 
(lb. per hour per foot). If 
the value of viscosity is 
known in centipoises it must 
be multiplied by the factor 
2.42. 
These various physical quantities 
in this equation are to be evaluated 
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for the average temperature of the 
main stream of the fluid. The physi- 
cal properties can be obtained from 
any of several published tables. 
The equation represents a correla- 
tion of data for air, carbon dioxide, 
coal gas, steam, water, acetone, ben- 
zene, kerosene, butyl alcohol and oil. 
It may be applied with considerable 
confidence to other fluids for which 
the physical properties are known. 
This equation is applicable only 
for fluids that are in “turbulent” 
flow, that is if they are moving rap- 
idly enough so that the fluid is well 
mixed throughout the tube and is 
not moving in layers. The fluid will 
be in turbulent motion if it is moving 
at a velocity such that the value of 


the ratio 





(units given above) 


Zz 
is greater than 2300. In most sys- 
tems of industrial interest the fluids 
are in turbulent motion so the case 
of laminar flow will not be discussed. 
For water at 100°. F. equation 
becomes, 
G0.8 
heim <= 0.01 ae 
D?.2 
For air at 100°F. equation be- 
comes, 
Go.8 
heim = 0.047 —— 
D?.2 








15,000 Dealers Sponsoring Air 
Conditioning Week 


Over 15,000 warm air heating and air 
conditioning dealers and_ contractors 
throughout the United States, in connec- 
tion with furnace and air conditioning 
manufacturers, are sponsoring a nation- 
wide movement known as NATIONAL 
WARM AIR HEATING AND AIR 
CONDITIONING WEEK. 


The movement was put into motion om 
June 20th following the general announce- 
ment made by the manufacturers of warm 
air heating and air conditioning equip- 
ment at their National Convention held in 
Columbus, Ohio, on June 16-17-18. 


This nationwide movement includes 
complete educational activities on the 
parts of the manufacturers, dealers and 
contractors, to clear up in the minds of 
the present and potential users of -warm 
air heating and air conditioning, winter 
and summer, the confusing statements 
and claims being made in national adver- 
tising and sales literature by the many 
new interests entering the field. This edu- 
cational plan covers the proper and true 
definition of air conditioning, its proper 
functions and its correct installation. 

The movement is to culminate with the 
flying of banners, parades, heating and 
air conditioning displays and expositions 
in all localities during the week of August 
17 through August 22nd. This week has 
been designated as National Warm Air 
Heating and Air Conditioning Week. 
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A PROPHECY 








LOOKING YEARS AHEAD TO GREATER VALVE NEEDS 


Oil and gas wells will be drilled four miles 


deep or more. 


Gasoline will be produced by methods that will 


obsolete present equipment. 


Gas will be transmitted at pressures far in 


excess of present standards. 


Chemical and metallurgical progress will com- 


pletely solve corrosion and erosion problems. 


NOTHING IS CONSTANT BUT CHANGE! Progress 
marches on. In the fields of chemistry spectacular ad- 
vances continue with increased momentum. A proces- 
sion of improvements marks the Gas and Refining 
Industries. Present day standards of drilling, viewed 
in comparison with those existing twenty years ago, 
reveal the great strides already accomplished and 


emphasize the certainty of continued progress. 


NORDSTROM VALVE engineers look years ahead. 
Present-day valve requirements are met. New-day 
valve needs will also be met. For instance: The 
highest established standards of pressure are 6,000 
Ibs. test and 3,000 Ibs. working pressure. When Indus- 
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try demands 8,000 Ibs. test and 4,000 lbs. working 
pressure we are ready to offer this higher rating. 
AND, when 10,000 Ibs. test and 5,000 Ibs. working 
pressure are eventually demanded, we will be ready 
to deliver it on a few weeks’ notice. 


Only Nordstroms can meet all major valve needs. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 
a subsidiary of 
PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO. 
Main Offices: Pittsburgh, Penna. Branch Offices: New York City, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Columbia, Memphis, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, Tulsa, 
Houston, Los Angeles and Oakland. 
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Validity of Gas Franchises— 


And the Rights and Obligations of Utilities under Them 


VARIOUS Courts have held that 
the validity of a franchise always 
depends upon whether its provisions 
are authorized by the state constitu- 
tion when construed in accordance 
with the intended meaning of the 
one who originally formulated the 
constitution. Therefore, unless the 
state constitution authorizes the 
granting of franchises in the manner 
designated by a state law, or city 
ordinance, the franchise is void. 

With respect to the right of a 
municipality to grant a franchise, 
and enter into a contract with a gas 
company for distribution and sale of 
gas, it is well to realize that a city 
has two classes or kinds of powers: 
One, legislative or governmental, in 
the exercise of which it acts as a 
sovereign; the other, proprietary or 
business, in the exercise of which it 
acts and contracts for the private 
advantages of the city and its in- 
habitants. 

Generally speaking, in the exercise 
of governmental powers, the officers 
of a city cannot make a valid grant 
or contract which will bind the 
municipality beyond the terms of 
their offices. The Courts have 
adopted this rule because no muni- 
cipal official may lawfully circum- 
scribe the legislative powers of their 
successors. On the other hand, in 
the exercise of the business or pro- 
prietary powers of a city, the officers 
are limited by no such rule and they 
may lawfully exercise power to 
make contracts in the same manner 
and for the same purpose as other 
private business officials. 

In order to induce companies to 
install expensive equipment it is, as 
a general rule, necessary that the 
municipal officials shall grant to 
these companies exclusive rights for 
a reasonable period. Such grants are 
usually termed franchises. 

A franchise has been defined as 
follows: 

“A franchise is a right or privilege 
granted by the sovereignty to one or 
more parties to do some act or acts, 
which they could not do without 
this grant from the _ sovereign 


power.” (106 P. 962) 
Also, in Sapulpa V. Oklahoma 


By Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Natural Gas Company, 79 Okla. 196, 
it was held: 

“A municipality, in granting a 
franchise to a gas corporation, which 
permits the use of the streets and 
alleys for the purpose of furnishing 
the citizens with gas, acts as a gov- 
ernmental agency of the state.” 


Two Valid Gas Franchises 


Generally speaking, the Courts 
have held that a municipality may 
grant two or more valid franchises 
to different corporations for the dis- 
tribution and sale of gas, providing 
the first granted franchise is not 
exclusive. 

For example, in Rayville Gas 
Company V. Louisiana Public 
Service Commission, 125 So. 130, it 
was shown that a municipality 
granted a valid franchise for the dis- 
tribution and sale of natural gas in 
the city. A few years later, by an 
ordinance, the city granted a similar 
franchise to another gas company. 
In this latter franchise the gas rate 
was fixed at one-half the rate speci- 
fied in the first granted franchise. 

The Court held the franchise 
valid, saying: 

“The power to grant franchises 
has been vested by the Legislature 
in the municipalities of the state... 
It is well settled that: ‘On the grant 
of a franchise not in terms exclusive, 
there is no constitutional obligation 
on the state or municipality not to 
grant to another corporation a 
similar franchise, even though the 
latter greatly impairs or destroys the 
value of the former. . . . No fran- 
chise will be held exclusive unless 
the intention to grant an exclusive 
privilege clearly appears’... ” 


Must Extend Service 


Also, the Courts in different 
states have adopted the rule that un- 
less a gas company has an exclusive 
franchise both the city and the 





Public Service Commission may au- 
thorize another company to lay 
mains and enter into the business of 
selling gas, if it is proved conclusive- 
ly that the company which first re- 
ceived its franchise is not giving 
adequate service. Moreover, the 
company is bound to enlarge its sys- 
tem in consideration of the reason- 
able requirements of its consumers. 

For instance, in Gas Company V. 
Public Service Commission, 295 Pac. 
668, it was disclosed that a gas com- 
pany had a franchise to supply gas 
to the inhabitants of a municipality. 
The company failed to supply gas 
to many of the inhabitants who de- 
manded the service. Another gas 
company obtained a permit under a 
city ordinance to lay its lines. Al- 
though the holder of the original 
franchise complained to the Public 
Service Commission, the Court up- 
held the validity of the permit, and 
said : 

“Appellant (Gas Company) seems 
to have the notion that, as long as 
there was a plentiful supply of gas 
furnished by it at the burner tips to 
the consumers then on its mains, it 
had fully discharged its duty to the 
public. This is not the rule. As long 
as there were any substantial num- 
ber of consumers of gas who 
wanted gas and could not get it, the 
appellant (gas company) was not 
meeting the public convenience, and 
the commission was justified in find- 
ing that public convenience required 
another company, when such a com- 
pany presented itself ready to serve.” 


Law of Ambiguous Franchises 


It is well established that a fran- 
chise granting an exclusive privilege 
to a corporation to supply a munici- 
pality with gas for domestic and 
public purposes for a reasonable 
period is valid, provided the grant 
originates from an authoritative 
source. (172 U.S. 1). 

On the other hand, the Courts 
never presume that the word “ex- 
clusive” was intended to be included 
in a law granting a franchise to a 
gas company. This rule of the law 
is applicable although the officials of 
the gas corporation believe the cor- 
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poration possesses an _ exclusive 
franchise and proceeds to raise 
money for improvements which it 
would not ordinarily raise, without 
belief that its operations ‘are pro- 
tected against competition. 

Another important ruling was put 
on record by a higher United States 
Court in the recent case of City of 
Laurel V. Mississippi Gas Company, 
49 F. (2d) 219. In this case the 
Court held that a gas company hav- 
ing a franchise to manufacture and 
distribute artificial gas, impliedly, 
has the right to distribute natural 
gas through its mains and sell it 
under this same franchise. 

The facts of this case are that a 
municipality granted a gas company 
a franchise containing a clause which 
specified that the gas company “shall 
be and it is hereby granted a fran- 
chise for a period of 25 years 
with full right, power and authority 
to establish, construct, maintain, ex- 
tend and operate a plant of machin- 
ery, mains, pipes and other apparatus 
and appliances within the corporate 
limits of the city . .. for the purpose 
of generating and furnishing to the 
city and its inhabitants, gas for light, 
heat and other purposes...” The 
gas company manufactured and sold 
its artificial gas for many years. 
Later the gas company officials ap- 
plied for a permit to lay additional 
mains for the purpose of distributing 
natural gas. The city officials would 
not grant the permit unless the gas 
company reduced its rates, explain- 
ing that the franchise referred ex- 
clusively to artificial gas, and for this 
reason the franchise did not grant 
the right to the gas company to dis- 
tribute and sell natural gas. How- 
ever, it is important to know that 
the higher Court refused to uphold 
this contention, and said: 

“The sole question presented on 
this appeal is whether the gas com- 
pany has the right to distribute 
natural gas through its existing sys- 
tem and to extend that system under 
the provisions of its franchise. Of 
course, a public franchise is to be 
construed in favor of the public, but 
nevertheless it must be given a just 
and reasonable construction. 
The main object to be achieved was 
the supplying of gas for heating and 
lighting. . . . It is merely incidental 
to the furnishing of gas that it be 
first manufactured.” 


The Law of Perpetual Franchise 


While it is true that an ordinary 
gas franchise is not usually deemed 
a violation to anti-monopolistic laws, 
yet any law or provision intended to 
make the franchise perpetual is void. 





Moreover, any law is void which in 
effect makes a franchise perpetual 
until another law is passed to revoke 
the franchise or permit. 

For example, in Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Corporation V. State, 
284 Pac. 40, it was disclosed that a 
islature enacted a law pro- 
viding that all cities within the state 
should cancel previously issued gas 
franchises and issue to each gas 
company a special form of permit. 
The law further provided that the 
permits could not be revoked except 
by the state legislature. 

In holding this law void, the Court 
said : 

‘The utility surrendering the 
franchise shall, by operation of law, 
receive in lieu of such surrendered 
franchise a permit from the state, 
revokable only by the legislature. .. . 
Such permit in effect authorizes the 
limited franchise 
granted by a municipal corporation 
into a perpetual franchise, and there- 
fore violates the Constitution which 
declares that  perpetuities and 
monopolies are contrary to the 
genius of a free government and 
shall never be allowed.” 

In 1929 the council passed an 
ordinance making it unlawful for the 
gas company to charge for gas more 
than 40 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 
The gas company filed suit to pre- 
vent enforcement of the ordinance 
on the grounds that the provisions 
in the charter, which gave the com- 
pany the right to supply gas at any 
price contracted by users, prevented 
the city from limiting the rates 
charged for gas, although the above 
mentioned state law delegated that 
power. 

However, the Court held the city 
within its rights to enact a reason- 
able ordinance restricting the gas 
rates. This Court said: 

“The power to regulate rates of 
public utilities is inherent in every 
sovereignty. It is legislative in char- 
and is a part of the police 
power. The state may, within limits, 
contract with a utility as to the rates 
to be charged, yet it may well be 
doubted if, under the modern rule, 
it can irrevocably surrender all regu- 
latory power. Certainly no such sur- 
render is to be presumed. On the 
contrary, every presumption is 
against any such surrender. A char- 
ter provision claimed to work such a 
surrender must not be construed if 
any other construction is reasonably 
possible Bite fe 


state leg 


converting of a 


acter 


Right to Contract 


Any contract that is properly au- 
thorized by law, and is reasonable, 
and legally sound, is valid and en- 


‘ 
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forceable by the terms of which a 
municipality grants a franchise and 
enters into a contract to purchase 
gas at a stipulated price. 

For instance, in Griffin, V. 
Natural Gas Corporation, 37 F. (2d) 
545, it was disclosed that a city 
entered into a contract with a gas 
company, whereby the city agreed to 
purchase from this company all the 
gas required by the city for fuel in 
the operation of its waterworks 
power plant, and the city agreed to 
use only natural gas for fuel in the 
operation of such power plant. The 
contract contained a clause which re- 
lieved the gas company from failure 
to furnish the gas where such failure 
resulted from causes beyond its con- 
trol. On the same date the city and 
the company entered into another 
contract by which the latter agreed 
to furnish gas to the inhabitants of 
the municipality at a stipulated cost 
and gave the gas company the ex- 
clusive right for five years to fur- 
nish to its water plant and to the in- 
habitants. 

Suit was filed by certain citizens 
on the contention that both contracts 
were invalid because the franchise 
which gave the gas company the ex- 
clusive right to furnish the gas for 
the water plant and to the inhabi- 
tants for five years is a restraint of 
trade since it prevents other gas com- 
panies, which may desire to do so, 
to furnish gas for these purposes. 
However, it is important to know 
that the Court held the contracts 
valid, stating the following impor- 
tant law: 

“A franchise is a special privilege 
conferred by government upon in- 
dividuals and which does not belong 
to the citizens of the country, gen- 
erally, or common right. . We 
think, in view of the expenditure 
necessary to be made to furnish 
gas to the city and the fact that the 
city was the only customer for such 
gas, an exclusive contract for a per- 
iod of five years was reasonable .. .” 


Company Bears Expense 


Various Courts have held that, al- 
though a gas company holds a fran- 
chise and is authorized to lay its 
pipes in the public streets, the com- 
pany takes the risk of their location 
and is bound to make such changes 
as the public convenience and se- 
curity require, at its own cost and 
charge. 

For instance, in a leading case, 
Transit Commission V. Long Island 
R. Company, (171 N. E. 565), it was 
shown that a municipality decided to 
eliminate a railway crossing. 
Previously a gas company had been 
(Continued on page 40) 
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AVE your public relations im- 
proved in the last five years 
Do you know? How do you know? 
If improved, how much? Why? If 
worse, how much? Why? How re 
cently have you checked these fac 
tors? Why did you check them? 
How did you check them? Did you 
use an effective method? How do 
you know it was effective? If you 
discovered that certain improve- 
ments were necessary, did you put 
them into effect? If not, why not? 
Have you ever made any customer 
opinion surveys of any of your con- 
tact procedures? What did you dis- 
cover’ What did you do about it? 
Do you face all of your discoveries 
in the field of public opinion honest 
ly or do you tend—perhaps half 
unconsciously—to rationalize them, 
to use too much “I viewpoint” and 
too little “you viewpoint’? Is your 
public relations program a continu- 
ous one or do you “work at” it, so 
to speak, by fits and starts, chiefly 
when some of your customers throw 
a few fits and start something? 
How much research and outside 
study have you devoted to this field 
in the past year? How did this re- 
search improve your own program? 
If you didn’t study the policies, pro- 
cedures and developments of other 
companies and other industries, did 
you feel that your own program was 
perfect or was it because you didn’t 
wish to take the necessary time or 
didn’t this research occur to you? 
The chief purpose of this paper is 
to present the public relations ques- 
tion from an angle that will stimu- 
late thinking, in the belief that such 
an approach will open up some new 
ways and means and perhaps modify 
some current ones. Consider the 
different perspectives which we gain 
when we study the portraits of some 
famous man whom a dozen different 
artists have painted. We see the 
same man—but through different 
eyes. There are several approaches 
to every subject and we must find as 
many as possible to the public rela- 
tions question. We can go stale on 
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a subject by viewing it too long from 


one spot. 


Studying Public Relations 


It is enlightening to look about the 
business structure these days and to 
observe the companies in a variety 
of industries which are for the first 
time studying this public relations 
question in its several ramifications 
and whose leaders are beginning to 
see ways in which intelligent and 
sustained effort can aid their busi- 
ness development. The field of pub- 
lic relations, using the term broadly 
in this paper to include customer re- 
lations and a dozen or more other 
related activities, is a relatively new 
one. For some years, its growth was 
very slow and activity in it was 
largely confined to the several types 
of utilities. 

During the past half dozen years, 
business concerns outside of the 
utility field have, perhaps because of 
increasing competition and perhaps 
because of increasing buying selec- 
tivity, adopted public relations pro- 
grams, many of which are both com- 
prehensive and productive. Some of 
these activities have led to the estab- 
lishment of organizations of public 
relations consultants and to a new 
interest in this field by some of the 


leading advertising agencies. And 
yet—the direct and repeated contacts 


between many adopting 
these programs and their customers 
are far less than between the utili- 
ties and their customers. This re- 
cent development, therefore, merits 
the thought of all utility people. Its 
significance should not escape us. 


What Are Public Relations? 


concerns 


Public relations are, according to 
one observer outside of the New 
England utility industry, the most 


‘discussed and the least executed of 


any activity in the business structure. 
If this be true, is it not because their 
importance 1s perfectly acceptable on 
a theoretical and an objective basis 
but that the results are considered 
hard to measure because they are 
apparently so intangible? If cus- 
tomer contacts are apparently pro- 
ceeding smoothly enough, many 









people consider that planned public 
relations programs are of minor im- 
portance because the results cannot 
be checked as can last month’s pur- 
chases, production, shipments, sales 
or collections. There are no tangible 
figures, so this reasoning goes, that 
we can put on paper and thus it must 
be that there is nothing to add up 
and total at the bottom of the col- 
umn. Seemingly, this activity suf- 
fers -when compared with other 
company activities. 

However, if we will view the 
negative side of the question, a lack 
of results can often become pain- 
fully tangible—and expensive. Per- 
haps too much so for our own tem- 
porary peace of mind! As the tan- 
gible is all that impresses some types 
of people, it is only then that these 
people become interested in this 
question and then often for a brief 
time only. That is, until the engine 
seems to run smoothly again. Their 
interest is of quick desertion. Then 
the subject seems to those people to 
have become intangible again—to 
1ave floated off into the clouds- 
and their thoughts are devoted en- 
tirely to other questions. Their ac- 
quaintanceship with the subject is 
only a nodding one, with the nod 
frequently well disguised. 

In this fashion, some people see- 
saw from that side of the road 
which admits of no interest in the 
question over to the opposite side of 
the road which compels a very fever- 
ish interest. However, when the com- 
pulsion resolves itself, the cycle re- 
peats. Blowing hot—then blowing 
cold. The point has been missed 
completely and the events might just 
as well not have happened as far as 
any permanent lessons having been 
learned. 


Lack of Interest 


Some executives in various indus- 
tries have been charged with lacking 
a serious interest in this subject. 
Cannot this charge be explained by 
the policy of vacillation, particularly 
as this shifting and reshifting proc- 
ess seems often to be an unwitting 
one? Consistency is said to be a rare 
jewel and it sometimes seems as 
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though it were more rather than 
less rare in the field of public rela- 
tions. If there is any one vital truth 
that should be learned about public 
relations activities, it is that they 
should be year-round rather than 
part-time, like the meals we eat each 
day rather than the vacation we take 
once or twice a year. 

Some business men whose ideas 
are generally sound have been heard 
to utter opinions on and have been 
observed to follow procedures in this 
field which are amazing. In this re- 
spect, the subject seems to resemble 
play writing. Many people think 
they can write a Broadway play and, 
of course, they intend to do it some 
day, just as soon as they get a little 
extra time from their bridge, their 
poker, their golf, their required read- 
ing of the daily sensations, their 
pressing social engagements and the 
other vital factors that constitute 
their life outside of business hours. 
So, too, with public relations. The 
field is crowded with self-made ex- 
perts but suffers from a shortage of 
real experts. Perhaps this is a ques- 
tion of the old adage that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing. There 
has been much superficial considera- 
tion of the subject but far too little 
penetrating and sustained analysis. 

On the surface, the subject is one 
that can be mastered in an evening, 
like the contents of a popular maga- 
zine. Its theory is quite obvious! 
But this is deception, pure and sim- 
ple. If any person doubts this warn- 
ing, let him go to any large library 
and assemble all of the books, some 
of them volumes of six or seven 
hundred pages, which are available 
on public opinion, human relations 
and allied matters. The assembled 
volumes will give him a bad headache 
if he attempts to absorb their con- 
tents in less than fifty weeks, work- 
ing two hours a day. Most of this 
material is of a meaty type, requir- 
ing reflection as well as careful 
reading. 


More Hindsight Than Foresight 


An old adage runs to the effect 
that foresight is better than hind- 
sight. Again, if some of you have 
taken the time to present yourselves 
at our libraries and secure any of 
the books that have been written in 
recent years about some of our great 
captains of industry and the inter- 
ests which they dominated, you must 
have been impressed by the fact that 
they often displayed—at least from 
a public relations angle—more hind- 
sight than foresight. It is not neces- 
sary to mention industries or com- 
panies and make invidious compari- 
sons. The point is that the lesson 


is there for those who will take the 
time to secure it. 

Even though this lack of foresight 
occurred in a period when the words 
“public relations” had _ probably 
never been uttered and when that 
famous remark of “the public be 
damned” expressed a_ substantial 
sentiment of the day, nevertheless 
the evil chickens came home to roost 
in later years and probably, indirect- 
ly at least, gave birth to a host of 
reactions and reforms that, cum- 
ulatively, marked the gradual en- 
trance of new relationships between 
business and the public, relationships 
which have over the years become 
of increasing conscious concern to 
both groups. Herein lies the founda- 
tion of the public relations move- 
ment. We are primarily interested 
tonight in our own individual part 
in the developments of today, in the 
erection of the superstructure. 

In discussing hindsight and fore- 
sight recently with a corporation 
official who has done some thinking 
about public relations, he remarked 
to me: “How true it is that public 
relations work with some people is 
scattered all over the lot! A chap 
wakes up some morning in a heavy 
fog because some event has unpleas- 
antly affected his company. Some- 
thing has happened! Perhaps the 
boss will hang it on him! He rushes 
to secure the printed proceedings of 
his trade association to grab some 
quick knowledge of the printed pro- 
ceedings, he discovers curiously 
enough that two or three or four 
years ago suggestions were put forth 
at some meeting which would have 
prevented the present trouble if he 
had been smart enough to have fol- 
lowed them at that time. But not 
everybody is that smart. That’s 
where the catch is.” 


Be a Jump Ahead 


Yes —it pays to be a jump ahead 
rather than a jump behind our prob- 
lems and our responsibilities. The 
three-two baseball pitcher is apt to 
be in trouble because he is behind 
rather than ahead of his situation. 
The smart baseball pitcher, the fel- 
low who compiles a seven hundred 
average at the end of the season, is 
the one who keeps ahead of the bat- 
ters. We must invest more time, 
thought and study to keep ahead of 
situations but we shall meet our 
business responsibilities better if we 
make the investment. 

Generally speaking, there has been 
a noticeable improvement in the pub- 
lic relations activities of the New 
England gas companies in the past 
five years and a substantial im- 
provement in the past ten years. 
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For instance, I know of one large 
New England gas company wherein, 
a dozen years ago, the president per- 
sonally dictated every letter concern- 
ing complaints or policies which was 
sent to any customer. This activity 
was solely and entirely in his hands. 
Nobody else in the company was 
supposed to know anything about 
such things or have any ideas regard- 
ing them and certainly not to do any- 
thing about them. To have done any 
of these things, certainly the latter, 
would, I suspect, have been the 
cause for instant dismissal. Of 
course, this peculiar policy was a 
costly one because none of the con- 
tact employees were able to do what 
they should have been doing in their 
daily handling of customers and, 
consequently, this defect simply 
added fuel to the fire and made more 
letters for the president to sign. 


How Policies Change! 


In the past few years, there has 
been a tremendous change in the 
public relations set-up of this com- 
pany with the result that its contact 
employees today have been well 
trained in this activity, they hold 
periodic conferences to study their 
problems, and they are qualified to 
handle long lines of customers 
speedily, accurately, and pleasantly. 
Yes—questions, complaints and 
everything else. Without calling for 
help every three minutes, either. 
And today, intelligent letters regard- 
ing all sorts of policies, procedures, 
complaints and inquiries go forth 
daily over the signatures of various 
supervisors in this company’s com- 
mercial department. The present 
president is busy solving larger 
problems. 

This set-up of a dozen years ago 
was fairly wide-spread at the time. 
But not so today! We know consid- 
erably more about this question than 
we did a few years ago and we are 
learning more each year. By and 
large, our employees, when prepared 
for this work, have made the grade, 
showing that they can meet respon- 
sibilities which the president of the 
company just mentioned felt-a dozen 
years ago to be quite beyond them! 
Doubtless the next dozen years will 
witness still further developments 
in this direction and we shall then 
be looking back and measuring the 
advance just as we are tonight. 

It is important that the top execu- 
tives of any company in any industry 
which has more than a theoretical 
public relations interest understand 
public psychology, human nature, 
human desires, social and economic 
trends, and the specific public opin- 
ion affecting their industry and their 
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company, whatever it may be. Here 
again, some real research, both of 
theory and of practice, serves a valu- 
able purpose. These days, there is 
tremendous thought, activity and fi- 
nancial expenditure in many fields 
along research lines. In fact, this 
might be termed the age of research, 
the day of discovery. This public 
opinion field, which is both compli- 
cated and somewhat elusive, war- 
rants at least its share of today’s re- 
search by our industry—a utility— 
above all industries. 

Policies are no stronger than the 
soundness and the depth of the ob- 
servation and the thinking behind 
them. If public relations policies, 
whatever the company or the indus- 
try, are to be even 75% efficient, not 
to mention 95% efficient, there must 
be both a broad and a deep under- 
standing of all sides and of all views. 
The policy setters must know their 
stuff! Blunders can start at the top! 


The Test Tube and the Laboratory 


This thought suggests the test tube 
and the laboratory. In chemistry, we 
have various elements which, when 
combined, produce startlingly differ- 
ent results. So, too, in the field of 
public relations, there are many dif- 
ferent elements or factors which, 
when combined, produce a wide va- 
riety of results for or against busi- 
ness concerns. Some combinations 
—good results. Other combinations 
—just the opposite. We must adopt 
the approach of the research chem- 
ist. We must continually observe 
these different elements or factors 
in the public opinion and human rela- 
tions field and also the possible bad 
combinations and good combina- 
tions, lest we permit several elements 
to combine in dangerous proportions 
and blow off the roof. Indeed, there 
is a complex field for study here and 
we cannot secure good working re- 
sults in any complex field unless we 
analyze it with an engineer’s thor- 
oughness and reconstruct it with a 
scientist’s vision. 

All contact employees should have 
a working knowledge of these mat- 
ters commensurate with their duties 
so that each of them can do good 
first aid work in the initial stages of 
any threatened undesirable combina- 
tion of elements or factors. This 
thought recalls the principle of hav- 
ing periodic physical examinations 
as it is much easier to treat physical 
defects in the initial stages than it is 
to try to halt them or eradicate them 
in later stages. Personal irritation 
tends to feed upon itself. Give it op- 
portunity or the slightest encourage- 
ment and it can quickly increase its 
intensity to embarrassing propor- 


tions. The obvious lesson is that we 
should not leave opportunities scat- 
tered around where customers can 
stumble over them! After all, causes 
precede and produce effects. Watch 
the causes! 


Qualified Contact Employees 

Our contact employees can, when 
they are qualified, and only then, 
render valuable service in removing 
potential causes of trouble. They 
are, in effect, a sprinkler system for 
the fire of personal irritation. This 
kind of fire can spring up in people 
more readily than fires start in fac- 
tories and office buildings. Conse- 
quently, the desirability of our hav- 
ing an efficient sprinkler system at 
all points in our customer-contact 
relationships. 

Of course, we can do considerable 
fire prevention work in the field of 
personal irritation and we should do 
so, as already suggested and as will 
be further suggested later. In fact, 
our research program should pro- 
duce many preventive clues, just as 
medical research has developed pre- 
ventive medicine. Fortunately, the 
medical fraternity was moved by the 
thought that “an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” True in 
medicine, how true in the public re- 
lations field! If adequate research 
and planning unite to give us good 
policies and procedures and if ade- 
quate supervision gives us good ex- 
ecution, we shall be, able to reduce 
to a minimum the fires of personal 
irritation which our sprinkler sys- 
tem of contact employees is called 
upon to quench. 

You may wish some concrete sug- 
gestions applying to the gas indus- 
try. You men who spend every day 
in close touch with the specific tech- 
nique of these matters could doubt- 
less cite other suggestions than those 
[ shall present. However, it can at 
least be said that the following 
thoughts, presented as questions, rep- 
resent procedures that are not by any 
means employed by all companies. 
Some of these procedures are now 
employed by only a few companies. 
Several procedures are probably not 
yet employed by any companies. You 
may be of a mixed opinion as to 
some of these suggestions but I sus- 
pect that, if a spot check were made 
here, you would be found to vary 
somewhat among yourselves as to 
the feasibility of individual items. 
I do not suggest that you put all of 
these suggestions or any of them 
into effect tomorrow morning but I 
do think that it would pay you to 
give some thought to them. There 
may be many duds and few bullets 
among them but it is often worth 
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while to look over a pile of duds to 
secure a few bullets. 


Specific Policies 


The following possibilities do not 
embrace the entire company but 
cover only the Commercial Account- 
ing Department as it functions in 
most of our gas and gas and electric 
companies. There are also, naturally, 
specific policies and procedures of 
public relations which concern chief- 
ly the Operating or the Sales Depart- 
ments. There are also several that 
transcend departmental lines and 
concern the company as a whole. 
But we cannot discuss these other 
phases tonight. Of course, the vari- 
ous fundamentals just outlined apply 
with equal force to all departments 
—to the company as a whole—al- 
though the specific procedures used 
by and in each department will 
naturally vary because of the differ- 
ent conditions under which the rep- 
resentatives of each department 
approach the customer or the pub- 
lic. Several Operating Division 
questionnaires have, in part, devel- 
oped some good material from that 
department’s viewpoint and several 
papers presented before both the 
Operating and the Sales Divisions 
have touched upon this subject from 
the viewpoint of these two depart- 
ments. 

Let us first mention the several 
types of Accounting Department 
representatives that have customer- 
contact duties. For instance, here is 
the layout for one group of com- 
panies more or less typical of the 
industry. We have the application 
or service clerk, the credit clerk, the 
meter reader, the bill deliverer, the 
adjustor, the cashier, the accounts- 
receivable clerk handling telephone 
calls regarding bills, the collector, 
the chief clerk, and the customer’s 
deposit clerk. Company arrange- 
ments of duties are not identical and 
this prescription may not duplicate 
yours but it probably closely ap- 
proaches it. 

It must be apparent that these 
contact employees should not func- 
tion so as to build ill will for their 
companies. Have you ever thought 
of these contact employees as being 
the ones who constantly cross the 
circle that encloses the field of pub- 
lic relations and distinguishes it 
from other company activities? Cer- 
tainly we cannot afford to have them 
stubbing their toes inside of this 
circle, of all places. Should we not 
take a good look at this circle in 
each company and make certain that 
the sidewalks and streets inside of 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Unique Sales Contest 
Exceeds Quota for May 


“THE Quota for May,” said Pat, 

“will be $100,000.” Just like 
that—as though $100,000 was an 
everyday sort of quota for an outfit 
like the Minneapolis Gas Light Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pat Boyer, Sales Manager, prob- 
ably chuckled to himself as he looked 
around at the faces of his half- 
stunned salesmen. A hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It was the largest quota 
ever set; and it seemed an impossi- 
bility. 

Nor was that the only bombshell 
Pat threw into the camp of his sales- 
men that morning. It seemed there 
was to be a contest; not just a plain 
or garden variety of contest, but one 
of the most unusual contests anyone 
had ever heard of. 

“Each of you, in effect,” said Pat, 
“starts this contest absolutely nude. 
There are twenty garments to be 
won, and the quota of each man has 
been divided by twenty. As you win 
each garment, by selling a twentieth 
of your quota, that garment will be 
attached to the manikin which rep- 
resents you.” At this point, Pat pro- 
duced seventy manikins, about two 
feet high, printed in colors. A por- 
trait of each salesman was attached 
in the proper place, giving a decided- 
ly realistic effect. Some of the older 
men, with their white hair, were 
quite flattered by the athletic body 


By R. S. Ellsworth 


of the manikin which represented 
them, and there is no doubt that a 
good many of the salesmen whose 
waistlines had been slipping for a 
few years, wished that they could 
strip down to the buff in such an 
effective fashion. 

Anyway, there they were at the 
start of the contest: Seventy sales- 
men without a garment to their 
names, and an apparently impossible 
quota to make, in order to become 
fully dressed. 

“At the conclusion of the con- 
test,’ continued Pat Boyer, “there 
is going to be a banquet. It’s going 
to be a big affair, and representatives 
of the various companies whose 
products we sell will be on hand. 
The best thing about this banquet is 
that each of you will appear in the 
garments actually won by you—no 
more, no less. It’s entirely up to you 
to determine whether you will appear 
fully dressed and in your right 
mind, or whether you will eat stand- 
ing up, encased in a barrel. Now go 
to it!” 

It was a strange contest. The men 
built fires under each other, and 
under themselves. None of the usual 
pumping up, in order to keep the 
contest going seemed to be necessary. 
The first weekly sales meeting was 
a gala affair, with the men interested 
as children in the business of dress- 


Before:—Read the story for the “Bare Facts” of this contest. 


‘ 


ing the manikins which showed so 
graphically the standing of each man 
in the contest. 

A weekly bulletin, called BARE 
FACTS, appeared each week during 
the contest. We quote from the issue 
which was distributed at the meeting 
at the close of the first week: 

“At 8:30 last Monday morning all 
the boys gathered at the Builders’ 
Exchange, Room 814, to make 
merry. 

“To start the ball rolling, Ship- 
wreck Kelly tripped into the room. 
Much after the manner of a strip 
dancer at the Gaiety, he divested 
himself of his clothing, until, clothed 
only in a dainty negligee of heavy 
red wool, he seated himself at the 
piano, amidst tumultuous applause 
from the onlookers. 

“Everyone, to warm up, joined in 
the choruses of two songs. Then, as 
the meeting livened up, dainty little 
Cliff Porter, that hip shaker from 
the South, ankled onto the stage, clad 
only in a becoming pair of lace 
shorts. Not to be outdone, Cleo 
Marrin appeared in a shimmering 
chemise, enhanced in its gorgeous 
glitter by a rather well-filled silk 
brassiere.” 

This brief extract will give you 
some idea as to how the contest idea 
was developed. Sales started piling 
up. The $100,000 quota still seemed 
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like a tough one, but the boys were 
working as, perhaps, they had never 
worked before. They were working 
to make a quota, they were working 
to make money for themselves, but 
they were also working to put them 
selves in a position where they could 
kid others, instead of being kidded 
No man is an object of beauty, clad 
only in h’s shorts, his undershirt, and 
one sock. 

Well, the contest got better and 
better as it went along. Near the 
end of the contest, this statement 
was made by J. K. Swanson, the 
Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger of the Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company : 

“TI appreciate very much the 
spirit of cooperation you men 
have displayed during this 
whole contest, and especially 
that expressed for the ensuing 
three days. 

With such a spirit, nothing 
can prevent our company from 
making the quota of $100,000 
set for the month of May. 

I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank each man indi- 
vidually.” 

A special effort was made during 
the last three days to boost the 
sales over the $100,000 quota 
which had seemed so impossible at 
the time that the quota was set. The 
men were spurred on by a get- 
together breakfast given by Mr. 
Swanson. Not to keep our readers 
in suspense any longer, let us say 
at this time that when the contest 
was over, and the figures compiled, 
the total was not $100,000—it was 
$123,000! 

The big, much-talked-about-ban- 


quet was held the evening of June 
9th. Practically all of the men were 
dressed, as can be seen by the ac- 
companying photograph. 

Each man was presented with his 
manikin dressed exactly as he had 
finished in the contest. There was 
a parade of these manikins, led by a 
little German band, terminating in 
the award of a statuette trophy to 
the high man in each of the four 
divisions of the company. 

There was something doing every 
minute. When the little German 
band wasn’t playing, a snappy or- 
chestra known as “Four Knights of 
Note” provided music. Then there 
was a special “broadcast” which 
high-lighted incidents of the contest, 
burlesquing a radio program in a 
most entertaining manner. The boys 
indulged in mass singing which could 
have been improved in quality, but 
certainly not in spirit. A monologist 
gave an imaginative account of the 
contest in Swedish dialect, which had 
the boys rolling on the floor. Then 
there was a cute little dancer who 
apparently hadn’t done so well in the 
last sales contest she was in, since 
she had apparently made about one- 
half of one-twentieth of her quota. 
She may not have been a good sales 
person, but she seemed to satisfy in 
other respects. 

One of the scheduled features was 
to have been an address by J. K. 
Swanson, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Minneapolis 
Gas Light Company, but Mr. Swan- 
son was unfortunately called to New 
York on important business, and in- 
stead of a personal address, a note 
of appreciation and greeting from 
Mr. Swanson was read by Pat 
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Boyer. 

The banquet was made possible by 
the cooperation of the following 
manufacturers and their representa- 
tives. 

J. H. Fagan Company, Jack Fagan 

A-B Stoves Incorporated, Ross 
Lynn 

Servel, Incorporated, R. C. | 
Seigneur 

General Gas Light Co., E. W. 
Kriekard 

Ruud Manufacturing Co. 

Sands Manufacturing Co. 

3ryant Air Conditioning Corpora- 
tion, C. E. Frary 

Roberts-Gordon Appliance Cor- 
poration, Bill Gordon 

Surface Combustion Company, H. 
C. Gurney 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Harry Jenkins 

McCord Co., Inc., Russ McCord 

The following paragraph appeared 
on the face of the special souvenir 
program presented to each person 
attending the banquet: “To you who 
have lent your a‘d in this epoch-mak- 
ing victory over the largest quota 
this company has ever undertaken, 
we give our thanks. We thank each 
salesman whose loyal cooperation 
and willing spirit bear testimony to 
the fact that our organization is a 
company united.” 

It might be mentioned in conclu- 
sion, for the benefit of those who 
might be interested in staging a simi- 
lar contest, that the contest idea and 
material were supplied by the Hahn- 
Rodenburg Company, Springfield. 
Illinois, who have copyright and pat- 
ent protection. Any additional in- 
formation regarding such a contest 
may be secured from the company. 
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After:—The quota was beaten and the banquet indicated a “clothes” finish. 
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Gas House Heating Sales Methods 


THE problem of building the gas 

load rapidly is one which is con- 
fronting practically every gas com- 
pany in the country. Gas house heat- 
ing offers one answer to this prob- 
lem. However, a detailed analysis 
of the potential sales must be made 
in the territory and the economics 
of any plan be determined. Con- 
sideration should be given the sales 
resistance to be expected, costs of 
other fuels, gas rates and a sales plan 
which would prove helpful to the 
sales organization. The plan should 
be flexible so as to meet the seasonal 
demands. 

This division consists of the City 
of Lockport and about twelve towns 
which string out over a fifty mile run 
of our pipe line, reaching almost to 
Rochester, N. Y. We have approxi- 
mately 7000 degree days per heating 
season. 


Potential Prospects 


There are about 5400 gas meters 
in this division, of which only ap- 
proximately 1000 are potential gas 
heating possibilities. The heart of 
the City of Lockport is supplied with 
city steam by our company which 
limits our sales in the steam heating 
district. There are also a number 
of commercial gas meters which are 
not open to gas heating. There were 
approximately 90 gas heating in- 
stallations in this division as of June 
1, 1935. 

It was decided that on June 1, 
1935 we would start a gas house 
heating campaign for 150 installa- 
tions by the end of May, 1936. 

The gas heating department con- 
sists of a supervisor and three espe- 
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And Results 


By 
Henry J. Mandel 


New York State Electric & Gas Corporation, 
Lockport Division, Lockport, N. Y. 


cially trained gas heating sales engi- 
neers. One sales engineer works in 
Lockport, one half time on city steam 
and one half time on gas heating. 
Another also works on gas heating 
in Lockport and the third has the 
rural towns, out of Lockport. These 
men keep strictly to their assigned 
territories. They are paid on a sal- 
ary basis plus bonus if quotas are 
reached. 


Rate Reduction 


We anticipated a gas heating rate 
reduction to become effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1935. The old rate was 
60c per 1000 cu. ft. and the new rate 
averages 53c including demand 
charge. This is manufactured gas 
of 540 B.T.U. value. These rates 
are two-part rates, carrying a de- 
mand charge of $3.00 per 100 cu ft. 
demand and a commodity charge of 
44c per M. This rate applies to all 
gas used in the home for domestic 
use, as well as house heating pur- 
poses. 

It was determined from past ex- 
perience that the greater number of 
heating units sold would be conver- 
sion burner units. Straight gas de- 
signed units were recommended only 
in cases of new homes or where old 
heating plants required replacing. 


The Sales Plan 


It is in order to mention the sales 
plan at this time. Ours is a straight 
sales plan. The conversion burners 
were installed at the average price 
of $180. Including plain room ther- 
mostat and limit control. We added 
$27 for a chronotherm. Our sales 
contract called for a 10% down pay- 
ment and balance over a period as 
long as four years if necessary, with 
a carrying charge on the unpaid 
balance of % of 1% per month. A 
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cash sale was on a 30-day basis and 
in a few cases on installation. 

We guaranteed the equipment on 
a money back basis; if the customer 
is not satisfied with heating qualities 
and operating costs anytime in the 
first nine heating months, providing 
notice of dissatisfaction was given 
and we were afforded an opportun- 
ity to correct any trouble. In straight 
gas fired heating equipment we asked 
10% down payment and 6% per 
year on unpaid balance, payments 
being spread over two years. 


Relative Fuel Costs 


Hard coal is selling for an aver- 
age of $13 per ton, semi-hard coal 
for $8.25 per ton, coke for $8.50 per 
ton over a five-year period and oil 
for 7% cents per gallon. We ap- 
plied the saving effected on the do- 
mestic gas used for cooking and hot 
water heating, towards the gas heat- 
ing costs, which makes the gas costs 
equivalent to $13.50 hard coal. But 
if gas is used in the residence for 
heating only it would be the equival- 
ent of $18 coal. Therefore, it be- 
comes necessary to sell the prospect 
a completely gas equipped home with 
such appliances as gas range, -water 
heater and gas refrigeration so as 
to make our gas heating figures more 
appealing. Our rate compares fav- 
orably with 8c oil when gas is 
being used for domestic load. We 
budgeted many gas heating bills over 
a ten-month period, starting with 
September billing. 


Service Department Aids 


We will now switch off direct 
sales work to the work of the in- 
stallation and service department. 
In the first instance we might say 
that without the complete coopera- 
tion of this department no sales 
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project can be a success. During 
much of the heating season sales 
depend upon the prompt action of 
the installation and service depart- 
ment. Meters of greater capacity 
must be set and in a few instances 
larger gas services must be run 
promptly. Then when it comes to 
service after installation, nothing 
can hold gas heating installations as 
effectively as prompt and efficient 
service. 

The sales supervisor every morn- 
ing conducts a round table discus- 
sion of the happenings of the day 
before and of what we propose to 
do that day. All points of sales re- 
sistance are discussed and solutions 
proposed for overcoming all diffi- 
culties. For example we were en- 
countering a great deal of oil bur- 
ner competition. We weighed this 
question over carefully and decided 
to bring the pressure to bear on those 
prospects who were considering the 
purchase of oil burners. They were 
given the “facts” in no uncertain 
terms. We sold them gas heat or 
they stayed with coal and did not 
buy oil. We preach “get the facts.” 
We find that this works out success- 
fully and we have taken sale after 
sale away from oil burner salesmen. 
This has about stopped oil burner 
sales in this territory but we have 
to keep right on them to hold our 
position. 


Meeting Competition 


In beating down oil burner com- 
petition we have used a photostat 
copy of an article published by Wal- 
lace E. Pratt, vice president, Humble 
Oil and Refining Co. in the Oil and 
Gas Journal under date of May 2, 
1935. This article brings out that 
the discovery of oil fields in the last 
five years will not support the use 
of oil for longer than 12 years and 
that during this period the cost of oil 
must increase. We also bring in the 
facts regarding the total oil heating 
costs, aside from bare oil costs. 
These include additional cleanin 
costs in the home, cost of about $13 
per year for electric motor operation, 
service and replacement of parts, 
depreciation and interest on invest- 
ment. The objection of noise, odor 
and fire hazard is also impressed 
upon the prospect. 


Publicity and Window Display 


Our newspaper, direct mail, and 
circulars are all stressing “get the 
facts” about modern gas househeat- 
ing. Daniel Starch and Staff fur- 
nishes our newspaper advertising 
material, etc., and it is proving very 
effective. 


A 4 ft. by 5 ft. map of Lockport 
division is placed in our gas office 
window, with red pins indicating all 
gas heated homes in this division. 
A place card indicates that there are 
“Now more than 250 gas heated 
homes. Is yours indicated on the 
map?” This map creates quite a 
lot of interest and has proven well 
worth the effort. Each sales en- 
gineer carries a small map with red 
ink dots, to show prospects when 
giving the ‘“‘facts” on gas heating. 


Sales Methods and Surveys 


Prospects are obtained by con- 
sistent “door bell punching.” The 
entire morning is used for this pur- 
pose, almost to the exclusion of all 
other work. Afternoons and even- 
ings are used for call backs. A form 
called “Sales Help and Daily Work 
Organizer” is used by each man to 
organize his daily work and keep 
records, which later prove helpful. 
These forms are dated about 8 
months in advance and call backs 
listed ahead so that when a day ar- 
rives, the work for that day is well 
lined up. The section “Today’s Con- 
tacts” is filled out with names and 
addresses in advance. These names 
are taken from the city directory or 
our ledgers, so that our men call 
the home owner by name on the can- 
vass call. A large amount of night 
work has been done during this cam- 
paign. We define a good prospect as 
one who permits us to make a heat- 
ing survey. 

All surveys are made on the Sur- 
face Combustion Heatmaster forms 
by the gas sales engineers. The 
house is sketched out and complete 
data is listed, including list of gas 
heating equipment with selling prices, 
which makes a complete file of that 
sale. All calculations are based on 
the B.T.U. method of figuring hourly 
loss of the building. Also the in- 
stalled radiation is checked against 
the radiation demand and any exist- 
ing shortage must be corrected by 
the owner under our engineering su- 
pervision. Chimneys are checked 
for poor flues and rotten brick. If 
necessary we sell Johns-Manville 
transite flue lining at cost. Out of 
these 165 installations we have 
transite lined about 20 chimneys 
either because of condensation 
trouble already experienced or in 
anticipation of trouble. This trouble 
has been experienced with straight 
tile lined chimneys as well as unlined. 
There were about 12 lined of the 
90 installations prior to this cam- 
paign. A few 3-4 or 5 years after 
installation. We would appreciate 
any data as to other company’s meth- 
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ods of overcoming chimney con- 
densation difficulties. 


Advertising Literature 


The estimate for gas heating costs 
and cost of equipment are listed in a 
booklet called “Facts About Modern 
Gas Heat” in such a way as to bring 
out any possible savings and gas 
heating advantages over coal and oil 
indicating net gas heating costs. This 
booklet is left with the prospect to 
read over and serves as a gas heating 
proposal. We find that this proposal 
is very effective in closing sales. 

The three Surface Combustion di- 
rect mail pieces “Modern Home,” 
“Home Comfort” and “Your House- 
keeping” are mailed to select pros- 
pects and also handed out by sales 
engineers where most good will re- 
sult. These contain photographs of 
typical gas heated homes in this di- 
vision, with approximate monthly 
heating costs. 

The circular “10 Ways to Obtain 
Greater Fuel Economy” devised by 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion is used to induce gas heating 
customers to quote to their friends a 
10-month budget cost, rather than 
the highest monthly bill. On the last 
page is a list for costs after taking 
out average monthly domestic gas 
cost, giving net heating costs. We 
make a practice of always stressing 
net heating costs, rather than gross 
gas costs. 

The Janitrol fact book is used ex- 
tensively on all sale contacts. 


Contractors Cooperate 


In this division we have 22 co- 
operative heating dealers. They con- 
sist of plumbers and heating con- 
cerns, and warm air contractors. It 
is our policy to turn over heating 
installations to them for which we 
pay $45. These installations are in- 
spected by our installation and serv- 
ice department. 

The E. B. B. (Employee Business 
Building) workers are giving the 
heating department the best of as- 
sistance and they are very enthusi- 
astic. In fact 24 employees installed 
gas heat in their own homes thus far 
in this campaign. 

We standardize on one conversion 
burner manufacturer’s equipment 
and controls. This is an advantage 
from both an installation and serv- 
ice angle. 


Analyzing Sales 


Each month we summarize the 
past month’s work and results in the 
form of a heating department bulle- 
tin which is given each employee and 
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dealer. The number of sales are 
indicated as against the quota for 
the month and the quota for the fol- 
lowing month is given. There is a 
paragraph stressing the most import- 
ant sales point for that season of 
the year, to be used on prospects for 
the following month. The last bul- 
letin carried a list of 24 names of 
our employees now using gas for 
heating. We have approximately 
150 employees. Our newspaper ad- 
vertising carries a complete list of 
our cooperating dealers and a tear 
sheet is mailed to each one. The 
dealers are becoming enthusiastic on 
the subject of gas heating and a few 
are thinking of installing gas heat in 
their homes. A number discontinued 
the sale of oil burners and stokers 
to become our dealers. 

The supervisor trains the sales en- 
gineers and coordinates their work 
with the other departments, E. B. B. 
workers and cooperative dealers. He 
also sharpshoots with the sales en- 
gineers in closing of sales. 


Results 


A blackboard record is kept in- 
dicating the number of sales daily 
and monthly. A total for each month 
and to date is illustrated by colored 
chalk. The men are thereby auto- 
matically urged to keep up with the 
leading man. The results of this 
campaign, thus far, for 150 by May 
31 are as follows: 

Sales Quota 


R. M. Johnston ...... 50 640 
(One-half Gas and City Steam) 
R. M. McCormick .... 65 60 
Charles Grigg ....... 50 3650 
RR See 165 150 


Of these 165 installations 19 were 
straight gas designed equipment. Re- 
movals have totalled 3. These sales 
represent 3% of the total meters. 
The estimated annual consumption 
is approximately 55,000,000 cu. ft. 
and added revenue of approximately 
$33,000.00 per year. 

These results could not possibly 
have been accomplished without the 
most complete cooperation of all of 
our company employees and their de- 
partment heads, our cooperative deal- 
ers and the general interest in gas 
heating which was created with the 
public. Much credit must be given 
our executives who were far sighted 
enough to give us all the tools neces- 
sary for the heating department to 
close sales as readily as possible. 

Total for the year to May 31, 
1936 — 179 installations — approxi- 
mately 120% of quota. 
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Trends in Lower Oven Cooking 
Temperatures 


By 


F.R. Wright 


Manager, Publications Department 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratories 


ECOGNIZING that lower attain- 

able range oven cooking tempera- 
tures and greater oven heating-up 
speeds are being constantly de- 
manded by modern housewives, the 
gas range manufacturing industry 
of the United States has, for the past 
few years, bent every effort to de- 
velop equipment which will meet 
these new consumer requirements. 
As a result thermostatic control 
equipment is now appearing which 
can maintain oven temperatures as 
low as 200 degrees Fahrenheit for 
unlimited periods and at the same 
time pass sufficient gas during oven 
heating-up periods to materially re- 
duce the time interval between oven 
ignition and the attainment of cook- 
ing temperatures. 

Much interest is being displayed 
in these new type range oven acces- 
sories ; and in certain sections of the 
country, notably on the Pacific Coast, 
thousands of appliances carrying 
them have already been sold and are 
giving satisfactory service. In view 
of the action of the Association’s 
Subcommittee on Approval Require- 
ments for Gas Ranges at its March, 
1936, meeting in endorsing the use 
of low oven temperature control and 
burner equipment in combination 
with a graduating type thermostat, 
many gas ranges equipped with such 
controls are now also being produced 
and sold in the Eastern sections of 
the country. 

t is generally conceded that lower 
maintained oven temperatures and 
lesser oven preheating times are “on 
the way” in the gas industry and will 
result in definite benefits to both pro- 
ducers and consumers. Yet the gas- 
consuming public must at all times be 
protected from experimental error 
during developmental stages, how- 
ever desirable it may be to gain 
quickly the objective of developmen- 
tal activity. This was the consensus 
of the Subcommittee on Approval 
Requirements for Gas Ranges at its 
March meeting when it ruled tempo- 
rarily against approval by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Testing Labo- 
ratories of gas ranges equipned with 
pure snap-acting oven thermostats. 

Whereas, snap-acting thermostats 
have been used for many years on 
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gas water heaters, their application 
to gas range ovens is a new develop- 
ment of the last few months and for 
that reason sufficient data has not 
yet been assembled, in the opinion 
of the gas range committee, to make 
possible the drafting of sound re- 
quirements covering their use on 
ranges. The committee, however, 
authorized the Testing Laboratories 
to conduct a thorough investigation 
leading to the development of per- 
formance requirements suitable for 
inclusion in the gas range standards 
and which will so cover the per- 
formance of snap-acting thermostats 
as applied to ovens that such controls 
may be admitted upon approved gas 
cooking appliances. In addition the 
committee recommended to manu- 
facturers of such controls that they 
equip a number of different ranges 
with them and submit them for ac- 
tual field trials in areas where gas 
supplies are the most disadvantage- 
ous to the operation of snap-acting 
controls. This latter action was taken 
in order that actual service data may 
be available for consideration by the 
committee in the development of re- 
quirements and for the use of manu- 
facturers in perfecting their equip- 
ment before placing it on the mar- 
ket. It is believed that the steps 
taken by the range committee at its 
March session should culminate in 
sounder application of low tempera- 
ture heat regulation to gas range 
ovens. 

Recent disclosure has been made 
that many roasting, baking and can- 
ning operations performed in ovens 
require, for best results, longer cook- 
ing periods at lower temperatures 
than have heretofore been general 
practice in the home. Gas range oven 
temperature controls permitting the 
attainment and maintenance of such 
low cooking rates will be increas- 
ingly demanded in the future accord- 
ing to domestic market prognostica- 
tors. That the gas range manufac- 
turing industry is ready with equip- 
ment to fulfill these new require- 
ments in cooking technique is indeed 
gratifying and is but one example 
of the continued alertness and pro- 
gressive spirit of all gas appliance 
producers. 
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Metropolitan Utilities District of Omaha 
Spends $6,000 For Display Rooms 


FRANK LANDERS, sales manager 

for the Omaha Metropolitan 
Utilities District, is not a man to 
watch modernization going strongly 
electric, and wring his hands in help- 
less despair. Landers believes in 
action, in studying the methods of 
the competition and being just as 
progressive as they. 

As a result of this policy the 
District built three fine display rooms 
within its store, fitting them with the 
products sold by the District. 

True, gas furnaces, gas water 
heaters, gas refrigerators, gas ranges, 
fireplace gas logs, gas toasters and 
gas coffee percolators, were being 
sold by the District to many of the 
46,000 homes using gas as cooking 
fuel, but not in the quantities de- 
sired. Why not? Because displays 
were not such that the rooms in the 
homes could be visualized furnished 
as the sales persons of the District 
talked them. It was finally decided 
to change all that, and at an outlay 
of $6,000 to build and furnish sales 
rooms as they would appear in the 
better homes of the city. 

Thus, three rooms were built and 
furnished. First there is the base- 
ment as it should now appear in the 
better homes of the city, clean and 
convenient with gas furnace and gas 
water heater, a billiard table, bridge 


By Charles P. Rodman 


table, and games for the younger 
folks. The room is 18 x 22 feet, 
nicely painted, with floor covered 
with inlaid linoleum, curtains at the 
windows and easy chairs for all. One 
had but to see it to desire such a 
basement himself. 

The living room, 22 x 22 feet, has 
a large fireplace in flame colored tile, 
with a gas log adding charm to the 
subdued quietness and richness of the 
room. Here is a circular lounge six 
feet across, reading table with a few 
choice books, copper tube chair 
frames upholstered in white leather. 
The floor has a built up covering of 
modernistic design. The overhead 
lighting plan is unique. 

One views the modern kitchen 
through the large arch connecting the 
two rooms. The kitchen is 16 x 22 
feet with an alcove 5 x 6 feet taken 
off this for the breakfast nook. The 
body of the floor linoleum is black. 
Cardinal stripes run to meet a six- 
foot circle of apple green, on which 
stands the kitchen table. To the right 
is the gas refrigerator; then comes 
a large sink with drain board on 
either side, and a series of conve- 
nient drawers beneath. The gas 
range is in white and black. Imme- 
diately above it are convenient all- 
metal containers for supplies and 
smaller utensils. 


To the left of the range are metal 
closets for mop, broom and other 
necessary implements. 

The charm of the entire home, 
however, is the breakfast nook. Here 
stands a table of chromium steel 
with cherry finished top. The frames 
of the two finely upholstered seats 
with room for four people are also 
of chromium steel and upholstered 
in white leather, kid finish. 

All lighting is from glass panels 
set in the ceiling, which give a light 
that is tested scientifically and found 
to be easy on the eyes, yet sufficient 
for all purposes. 

Nothing has been left undone to 
make the display cottage a thing of 
attraction to the housewife. The 
lawn approaching the cottage carries 
a water fountain as the center piece. 
Around this has been built a beauti- 
ful rock garden with shrubbery. 

Mr. Landers is most enthusiastic 
over early interest in the display 
rooms. The first ten days, 250 people 
daily, mostly people never before 
seen in the salesrooms, viewed the 
rooms. 

“We have completed arrangements 
to hold two demonstrations each 
week,” states Mr. Landers, “and the 
only fear I have is the rooms will 
not prove large enough to care for 
the attendance.” 
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Selling Hot Water By The Gallon 


Customer Pays for Water 
Heated Instead of Cas 


| AM indeed pleased to have this 

opportunity to explain and I hope, 
interest you in a plan which has 
sold gas water heating for our com- 
pany and what is more important, 
has so satisfied our customers that 
they stay sold, and help us sell their 
friends. It is no exaggeration when 
I say that fully half of our leads 
have come from, and much of the 
selling has been done by, our satis- 
fied customers. ; 

In two years, 300 out of a total of 
5,000 domestic customers have pur- 
chased heaters and are paying us an 
average of $4.26 per month, or 
$52.00 per year, and they like it. 
That they like it, is evidenced by the 
fact that we have never yet had a 
high bill complaint. Out of 300 heat- 
ers sold, but two have come back; 
one party left town and another was 
unable to make his payments. 

Too good to be true, many will 
say, and I would have said so myself 
two years ago. The customer’s ac- 
ceptance of the plan has been a sur- 
prise to us. In our town gas water 
heating had a very bad reputation, 
from service cost angle. True, the 
original rate was high. Nearly five 
years ago, however, a quite favorable 
combination rate was filed. Still the 
complaints continued, and the ma- 
jority of heaters sold in a drive at 
the time of this reduction, were out 
of service three years later. 

I emphasize these facts to indicate 
that the results cannot be explained 
by assuming that the area was virgin 
and Utopian water heating territory. 
Vermonters have a deserved reputa- 
tion of wanting and usually getting 
their money’s worth. 

The essentials of the rate 
briefly as follows: 

The Company agrees to heat in 
approved heaters, purchased by the 
customer, 500 gallons of water per 
month to a temperature of approxi- 
mately 140 degrees Fahrenheit, for 
the sum of $2.50, which is also the 
monthly minimum. 


are 
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The Company further agrees to 
heat additional water up to the limit 
of capacity of the customer’s equip- 
ment, at the rate of five (5) gallons 
for one cent (lc). Approved storage 
heaters up to 50-gallon capacity may 
be used. 

Contracts are on an annual basis. 

The service is billed as a separate 
item on the regular gas or electric 
bill, and plainly indicates the gallons 
heated. 

Approved ferrous metal storage 
heaters are sold completely installed 
at these prices for cash, carrying 
charges on deferred payments: 

20-gallon—$79.50 

30-gallon—$89.50 

44-gallon—$97.50 
Installation costs, including safety 


devices, material and labor, have 
averaged about $17.00. 
Convertible heaters are recom- 


mended and every effort is made to 
sell a size that will be adequate with 
a 9000 B.T.U. burner. If however, 
the customer’s requirements should 
increase, and they frequently do, it’s 
half-an-hour’s job to install 20,000 
B.T.U. burners, thereby more than 
doubling the recovery rate. 

Needless to say, great care is used 
in installation and adjustment to as- 
sure that maximum production, 
efficiency, and minimum radiation 
losses are realized; heat traps are 
installed in outlets; pilots are care- 
fully adjusted; thermostats are set 
and sealed so that top tank water 
temperature is 145 degrees to 150 
degrees at the time the thermostat 
cuts off. This extra care is not en- 
tirely altruistic, since the return we 
receive for gas depends upon the 
over-all efficiency of the heater. 

The situation is advantageous to 
the customer, as it transfers the 
obligation of proper heater installa- 
tion and maintenance to the company 
where it belongs. 


Our return averages 95 cents per 
M feet for 515 B.T.U. gas, and this 
return has been determined by gas 
check meters on about 50 installa- 
tions over a year’s time. Several 
makes of heaters, and customers 
whose usage varied widely, were in- 
cluded in the test. While the return 
on individual installations vary be- 
tween 85 cents and $1.15, the aver- 
age of 95 cents is very close to the 
truth, and is supported by tests and 
calculations on heaters put through 
their paces when working out the 
details of the rate. 


Judging from experience in ex- 
plaining the plan individually to 
utility men, a number of questions 
have already entered your mind. 
Some of them I can anticipate and 
answer, and in doing so, will, I hope, 
convey the maximum amount of in- 
formation possible in the few re- 
maining minutes of my allotted time. 

Your first and very logical com- 
ment would probably be: Your re- 
sults to date seem to be quite satis- 
factory, but why not sell gas at the 
same rate, use it in the same heaters, 
which, if installed, adjusted, and 
serviced as well should deliver the 
same service to your customers at 
the same cost. 


This is a sticker, and frankly I 
don’t know definitely, even though 
I am thoroughly convinced that it 
just can’t be done on a 95 cent gas 
rate, particularly if we assume that 
selling heaters includes keeping them 
sold and in use twelve months in 
the year. In an attempt to explain 
this apparent paradox, I can only 
say that customer confidence, cus- 
tomer psychology—if you wish— 
seems to be the answer. 

When you look at this by-the- 
gallon rate, it just about explains 
itself. Every customer knows what a 
gallon of hot water is, though few, 
if any, can visualize a cubic foot of 
gas in terms of hot water even with 
the help of the best salesman or the 
most elaborate charts. Though our 
customers must for most uses of 
necessity buy our commodity in 
terms which mean little or nothing 
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to them, here is an exception. We 
sell them the service in understand- 
able units of the commodity they 
use. 

The customer feels he can make 
a pretty fair guess as to how many 
gallons of hot water a day or month 
will be required for his family. In- 
variably, his estimate is too low, in 
which case the salesman tells him 
so, often saying he will probably re- 
quire, say twice, the amount men- 
tioned. The salesman calls attention 
to how easily hot water may be 
wasted through carelessness, leaky 
faucets, etc. The fact that the cus- 
tomer becomes thoroughly conscious 
of wastage, is a great help later in 
keeping him sold, for I am convinced 
that the average family, when abun- 
dant hot water is available, develops 
habits such as letting the water run 
while shaving, washing dishes under 
the kitchen faucet, and so on, which 
waste about as much as the total 
that should be required if more care- 
fully used. 

Then, the customer may readily 
determine that he is getting the water 
he is ‘paying for. A water meter 
registering in U. S. gallons is as easy 
to read as the speedometer on his 
car. Furthermore, we hang a ruled 
card on the meter on which the 
meter reader records the date and the 
reading each time he calls. It would 
surprise you to know how many cus- 
tomers really check their usage for 
a month or two after the heater is 
installed, all of which assists in the 
building of confidence. 

Now, if the customer is convinced 
he gets what he pays for, and that 
wastage should be watched, he will 
either pay for what he uses, or con- 
serve, providing he believes the price 
is fair. It will be difficult to convince 
him on that point, you say, but we 
have not found it so. One thousand 
gallons of good hot water for $2.00 
is reasonable, and customers agree 
it is. But he must pay $2.50 for the 
first five hundred gallons. Just ex- 


plain that it costs $1.50 to keep a 
tankful of water hot and ready for 
use, for thirty days and nights— 
then your customer will see the 
point. 

An incident at the time of devel- 
opment of the rate, may be of inter- 
est. After our own tests had been 
completed, to check our conclusions 
we installed twelve (12) heaters 
with water and gas meters in the 
homes of customers, offering two 
months of free service and no obli- 
gation to purchase, as a reward for 
their trouble, and explained to them 
that we were trying to work out a 
new water heating plan. Twelve 
people agreed, who represented a 
cross-section of customers from the 
well-to-do down to the $30.00 to 
$40.00 a week class. Small families, 
large families, small houses, large 
houses, and apartments were in- 
cluded. After the test period, we ex- 
plained the rate. Every one of the 
twelve purchased the heaters, and 
this group was of great assistance 
in helping sell the next twenty-five 
or thirty. 

I do not wish to convey the im- 
pression that the plan is one hundred 
per cent perfect. Most of you gentle- 
men have had experience in selling 
gas water heating, and you know a 
perfect plan never has and probably 
never will be found. 

It is still necessary to do a good 
honest job of selling, telling the cus- 
tomer the truth, under-selling rather 
than over-selling, remembering that 
no customer is so enthusiastic as the 
one who finds his purchase exceeds 
expectations. 


The plan is designed for residen- 
tial or small commercial application 
where the use of water is within the 
control of the customer who pays the 
bill. We will not install it for apart- 
ment house service where free hot 
water is furnished to tenants, neither 
will we furnish where quantities of 
hot water in excess of 6,000 gallons 
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per month, are required. Commercial 
use in barber shops, soda fountains, 
beer parlors, and in garages for in- 
cidental car washing service, has 
been entirely successful as have in- 
stallations in stores, banks, and busi- 
ness houses where hot water supply 
to lavatories is desired. 

Features in our present rate which 
have offered sales resistance, are the 
annual contract requiring a monthly 
minimum of $2.50 whether the serv- 
ice is in use or not. This feature is 
not pleasing to customers who cloge 
their houses and go to camp or to 
Florida two or three months in the 
year. A minimum of $1.50 and a 
requirement of not less than 9 
months’ use in any year, would take 
care of this situation with a neg- 
ligible loss of revenue. 


To anyone who anticipates trying 
out this plan, I would suggest that 
their rate of return be such that 
they can afford to service all heaters 
on a semi-annual schedule without 
cost to the customer, also, that they 
service on special calls no charge. 
If proper heaters are sold and care- 
fully installed, the service costs will 
not be excessive. Last year we had 
just 134 such calls on about 300 
heaters. 


To sum up the virtues of selling 
gas hot water service by the gallon 
of water heated, are 

FIRST—direct and understand- 
able, therefore easy to sell and keep 
sold. 

SECOND—it provides a nearly 
perfect service, adequate and con- 
tinuous supply, perfectly controlled 
temperature, absolutely carefree op- 
eration. 

THIRD—the customer may know 
at any time how much he is using, 
and what it is costing him. 

Because of these facts, the service 
is worth, and the customer is willing 
to pay a reasonable premium over 
and above the cost of indifferent and 
limited service. 
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To Our Subscribers: 


Your Copy of 
American Gas Catalog 


and HANDBOOK 


—1936 Edition—now in prepara- 
tion, will be ready to send you on 
or about August Ist. 


This Reference Manual will far 
surpass any previous edition. It 
will include 90 pages or more of 
data, charts, tables and descriptive 
editorial matter pertaining to 
every Department of the Gas In- 
dustry,—Manufactured and Nat- 
ural. Watch for it! 
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Research in Public Relations 
(Continued from page 25) 
it are free of rubbish, that the build- 
ings are in good repair, that the 
street names are plainly marked at 
each intersection, that the lawns are 
green and well trimmed, and that 
competent officers are directing traf- 
fic smoothly? Study the public rela- 
tions circle in your company! 
Within its circumference, important 
issues are decided. 
The various suggestions are ar- 
ranged under eleven headings: 


1. Securing Customer Opinions 


1. Have you ever thought of in- 
viting several intelligent persons out- 
side of your company, both men and 
women, one at a time, perhaps ac- 
quaintances of your associates or of 
their wives, to review your customer- 
contact procedures to ascertain if 
they could suggest any improve- 
ments? There is nothing unorthodox 
about this procedure because it is 
a form of customer-opinion survey. 
As research is increasing, I suspect 
that we are going to see more rather 
than less customer surveys. 

2. Do you make any outside check 
of new customer-contact routines 
before you install them? If you 
agree that you might learn some- 
thing by having an outside check on 
your existing routines, would not 
this same principle hold in establish- 
ing new routines? 

3. Has it ever occurred to you to 
invite your customers to help you 
lay out your first-floor office? Per- 
haps they might have some good 
ideas as to how they would like to 
see a gas company store look. Out- 
side viewpoints often suggest things 
which we overlook because we are 
so close to our own activities. A 
prize contest is a possibility here. 

4. Does your management encour- 
age the key people in your depart- 
ment to participate in community 
activities or is this privilege re- 
served for your company manager 
or your sales manager, on the as- 
sumption that you are inside workers 
or that you are not as ready conver- 
sationalists as they are? 


2. Suiting Customer Convenience 


5. Could you build good will for 
your company by providing a loung- 
ing spot with a rug, a table, chairs 
and magazines in a corner of your 
office where customers might meet 
each other for shopping or the 
movies and where they might be 
tempted to investigate the new gas 
appliances while waiting? 

6. Have you ever thought of in- 
stalling air-conditioning in your 
offices so that your customers might 


be as comfortable as possible while 
visiting you? 

7. Have you studied the advan- 
tages of indirect lighting or do you 
compel customers to look into glar- 
ing lights while they are visiting 
you? 

8. Would not your customers ap- 
preciate your placing a shelf 9 
inches wide along the front of your 
counters, about 12 inches below the 
counter level and visible to the cash- 
ier, so that they would have bundle 
space and so that they could move 
their bundles to one side after they 
had paid their bills, thus not holding 
up the people following them? 

9. Have you considered that you 
could improve the ventilation at 
your counters by having a 3-inch 
opening running along the bottom 
of the counters? 

10. Did you ever ask people how 
they like to receive printed return 
envelopes with monthly bills and did 
you not find that these envelopes 
were appreciated, particularly as 
many bills are sent to our homes and 


we must often address return en- 
velopes by hand? 
11. What would you think of 


using the return envelope upon which 
is printed the return postage ? Would 
not this type hasten payments? If 
your company maintains district col- 
lection the postage cost 
would be largely offset by smaller 
payments. This suggestion 
and the previous one would interest 
customers who maintained 
checking accounts. 

12. Have you ever thought of in- 
stalling a meter in your 
adjustment department so that cus- 
tomers who claim that their meters 
don’t work correctly or who don’t 
understand how their meters work 
can see one in operation by looking 
through a special glass front? 


agencies, 
agency 


those 


special 


13. What irritates people quicker 
ian being kept waiting on the tele- 


phone or being forced to stand in 


} 
i 
ine while customer data is gathered 
and have you studied record cen- 
tralization to eliminate these delays? 
Several companies recently called in 
some record experts, spent several 
thousand dollars, and installed a 
visible, individual, customer, history 
card containing all essential data. 
No more are customers delayed 
while employees reach a decision on 
granting service or paying bills. 
This group’s public relations director 
detected the former shortcomings 
indicating the advantage of having 
one person to think and act exclu- 
sively along public relations lines. 


3. Preventing Misunderstandings 


14. Might it not prevent misunder- 
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standings between customers and 
your representatives in compromise 
debt settlements if you mailed the 
figures to the customers and asked 
them to sign them and remail them 
to you? 

15. Might it not be a good idea 
to send an inquiry to a customer for 
whom some repair work has been 
done or a complaint adjusted to 
ascertain if he has been pleased? 

16. Do you provide your meter 
readers and other employees who 
visit homes with adequate identifica- 
tion facilities so that they can easily 
convince the customer that they 
really are from the gas company and 
not stick-up men? 


4. Credit 


17. Do you place a credit rating 
on each customer’s history record 
card so that, if he were away during 
the summer you would not send him 
a “pay or shut off” notice if his rat- 
ing were first class? A customer’s 
credit rating makes a difference in 
his treatment by many business con- 
cerns. “Pay or shut off” notices do 
not create exactly the yuletide spirit, 
and certainly not when customers 
don’t deserve them! 

18. Have you ever thought of 
placing credit ratings in your meter 
books so that your counter or credit 
clerks will have a better picture of 
each customer when handling finan- 
cial transactions ? 

19. Why shouldn’t the New Eng- 
land companies issue credit 
cards to customers moving from one 
company’s territory to another? 
This proposal was once discussed in 
an Accounting Division meeting but 
few companies have adopted it. 
This plan would enable your com- 
pany to build good will for another 
company and a third company to 
build good will for your company. 


5. Courtesy 


gas 


20. How many of you are sending 
a printed welcome card to new cus- 
tomers on the basis that a new cus- 
tomer is just as human as an old 
customer and that we all like to 
“mean something” to somebody? Of 
course, this card is your bow to the 
new customer and your later deal- 
ings must be satisfactory! 

21. Are your meter readers will- 
ing and glad to explain questions 
about meters to customers and to 
show customers how to read meters 
if they ask? 

6. Paying Bills 

22. Do all of you have bill adjust- 
ment facilities located close to the 
counter on the first floor? 

23. When a customer telephones 
your company regarding a bill, is he 
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switched all around the office, finally 
securing the right person after talk- 
ing with 3 to 6 wrong persons? 

(Note: In connection with the 
previous 2 thoughts, several com- 
panies have so-called turret desks 
and use what is, in effect, a private 
PBX board for the adjustment de- 
partment. This board does not go 
through the central switchboard and 
enables people using it to act on a 
clearing-house basis by securing in- 
formation from other departments 
while the inquiring customer holds 
the wire on the outside). 

24. Would not your customers ap- 
preciate it if you had a slot in the 
door of each office, a box on the in- 
side of the door just under the slot 
and a rack of envelopes on the out- 
side of the door so that they could 
deposit their payments during the 
evening? 

25. Would it save time for your 
customers if you were to have a 
special locked box and envelopes lo- 
cated near your counters so that they 
could deposit their checks and stubs 
in these boxes without having to 
wait in line to pay their bills? 

26. Could you not save time for 
customers paying bills at offices in 
business or shopping districts who 
have left their bills at home if your 
counter employees took, from the 
ledger record for the duplicate bill, 
only the name, address, account num- 
ber, amount owed and date? Sév- 
eral companies have found it un- 
necessary to copy the full informa- 
tion from the original bill and that 
this detail elimination keeps cus- 
tomer lines moving faster, 

27. Have you men with offices in 
business or shopping districts stud- 
ied the lunch hour peaks of your 
customers so that your counter 
forces are adequate to handle cus- 
tomers paying their bills then? Many 
people dread to enter the post office 


because of the long lines of people 
so frequently found there! 


7. Sending Bills 


28. Do you print your several 
domestic rates on the reverse side 
of your bills, each rate numbered, 
and print the rate number of each 
customer on the front of his bill so 
that he can easily determine his 
charges ? 

29. Would it not be appreciated 
by customers with prepayment 
meters if you sent them monthly 
statements which showed (a) the 
previous month’s consumption, (b) 
the rate, (c) the previous balance, 
(d) the amount taken from the 
meter, and (e) the present balance, 
on the assumption that this proce- 
dure would obviate misunderstand- 
ings? As a layman, I would appre- 
ciate having such a receipt as a 
check against the facts as I under- 
stood them to be. 

30. If a customer’s bill carries an 
overdue notice, would he not appre- 
ciate it if that notice were a sticker 
which could be torn off the bill or 
if it were a separate notice so that, 
when he were paying his bill at the 
counter, other customers would not 
know that his bill was overdue? , 

31. Isn’t it both desirable and 
possible to word your overdue notice 
so courteously that it does not offend 
and yet so definitely that it secures 
action? Why not ask a few people 
to give you their reactions to various 
wordings so that you can select one 
which shows a use of the “you 
viewpoint”? Should we not collect 
our bills with the least adverse 
rather than the most adverse effect 
upon our customers ? 


8. Being Modern 


32. Have you noticed how well 
the public likes the new type of 
counters without grilles that are used 
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in some banks and has this suggested 
that you do what the banks have 
done? 

33. Have you not found that 
people like uniformed store delivery 
men rather than delivery men ar- 
rayed in any old fashion and has not 
this observation suggested possibili- 
ties for your company? 


9. Selecting Contact Employees 


34. Do you have a good basis for 
selecting contact employees and 
does your analysis really analyze the 
person’s fitness or lack of fitness for 
handling people effectively? A good 
personality and intelligence are not 
the only factors involved! 


10. Training Contact Employees 


35. Before you place employees 
in customer contact work, do you 
rotate them through several perti- 
nent departments so that customers 
may converse with employees who 
can handle situations promptly? 

36. Would it not facilitate the 
work of your contact employees (a) 
if you were to ask them to note 
every different question relating to 
policy, procedure or service which 
customers asked for a period of 30 
or 60 days, (b) if you were to take 
each different question and prepare 
an answer to it, (c) if you were to 
mimeograph these questions and 
answers and supply them to your 
contact employees, (d) if your em- 
ployees were to study this material, 
(e) if they were to supply each 
month any new questions which were 
asked during that period, and (f) 
if you were to prepare answers for 
these new questions and release them 
as a monthly supplement ? How much 
better an intelligent explanation to 
customers than a recitation of rules 
and regulations! You might also 
secure some usable ideas as a by- 
product of this plan. 

37. Could you not improve re- 
sults if you held periodic meetings 
to discuss contact work, placing be- 
fore your employees the ideas and 
experience of other companies? 
Otherwise, how do you expect them 
to grow and develop, to attain maxi- 
mum proficiency? We should study 
our own particular field and we 
should know what others are doing 
in it! 

38. Do your meter readers appre- 
ciate that wet days mean mud and 
that their mud inside of a home 
means that the gas company’s name 
is “mud”? 


11. Supervising Contact Employees 


39. Do you make periodic sur- 
veys of the work being done by each 
contact employee and of his or her 
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temperamental fitness tor doing this 
work well? Even if you originally 
assigned every contact employee only 
after studving his qualifications, a 
periodic check-up remains desirable. 
if any of your contact employees 
were assigned without a study of 
their qualifications, such periodic 
check-ups are vital. It might con 
ceivably be excellent business to 
shift an occasional employee to som: 
other type of work! 

40. How do you supervise the 
performance of your contact em 
ployees and how do you check the 
smoothness of their results? Do you 
ask your friends at bridge some eve 
ning or do you check developments 
at the counters periodically? Or, are 
you afraid to do too much checking 
on the theory that what you don’t 
know won’t hurt you? Incidentally, 
that’s a very dangerous theory in 
public relations work! 

41. Could you not raise the stand 
ard of telephone conversations be- 
tween your employees and your 
customers by checking them periodi 
cally? 

42. If vou have an unusual run 
of complaints or questions, do you 
do some spot checking at vour 
counters so that you can remedy the 
situation promptly or do you let a 
situation get “good and sour” first? 
One company recently did some spot 
checking at its counters and this 
study indicated that the rendering of 
monthly minimum bills on unread 
meters should be abolished. 

43. Have you studied the fatigue 
angle of the work of your counter 
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employees by investigating counter 
heights, the arrangement of material 
on them, the design of the chairs 
used, the amount of reaching in- 
volved, and similar factors on the 
assumption that so-called “small” de- 
fects dissipate energy—and smiles? 

44. Do you permit employees who 
are not trained in contact work to 
answer outside telephone inquiries 
and complaints ? 

45. Have you ever analyzed the 
turnover among your contact em- 
ployees to ascertain the chief causes 
and have you ever made any syste- 
matic effort to obviate these causes 
from affecting your present staff? 

46. How many of you periodically 
check the correctness of your cus- 
tomers’ names and addresses by 
placing a special sticker on the cash- 
ier’s stub wherein you request cus- 


tomers to notify you in case of 


Home Service Activities 

The annual Convention of the Ameri- 
Home Economics Association was 

held Seattle, July 6 to 9. In attend- 


mce were teachers college and higl 
school Home Economics; 


\gents of the U. S. Extension Service; 


Demonstration 


Dietitians; Representatives of the Bu- 
iu of Home Economics; Home Service 

Directors of Home Economics 
ns and Magazines. At 
this Convention the American Gas Asso- 
ation and the Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 

yn sponsored a joint exhibit. The A. 

G. A. Testing Laboratory featured in- 
rmation regarding the A. G. A. Blue 

Approval—which method of 

testing has been favorably promoted by 
iny educational groups through the 

untry in the studies on “Consumer 


Business Conce1 


lucation’ The exhibit was under the 
lirection of Mr. James F. Pollard, Presi- 
lent of the Seattle Gas Company. 

The Theatre Cooking School idea is 


strikingly carried among the properties 


the Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- 
For four years these schools have 
een run one day a week during a month’s 


e as a part of each theatre program. 
Miss Patterson reports this fourth series 
s the most successful with a larger at- 
In Marinette, 
Wiconsin, the total attendance was about 


tendance than ever before 


4500 with a large number of these being 
n overflow accommodated in an adjoin- 
ng building receiving the demonstration 
hrough a loud speaker. In Stevens Point 
he three days attracted an attendance of 
2500; in DePere the tie-up with the local 
newspaper for three days had an at- 
tendance of 1900 

Atkinson of the Providence 
Gas Company tells of a new type con- 
tact Here it is: 
curious epidemic 


Kathleen 


“There has been a 
hurch ‘sample food 


fairs’ in and around Providence this win- 
nd spring. It started in December 
vhen a successful ‘fair’ was run by a 
nearby church, and has continued on ex- 
tly the same pattern. The church writes 

] f food houses who send 
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them samples for distribution, along with 
their literature. The women are charged 
twenty-five cents each for a collection of 
these samples and a chance on the door 
prizes At nineteen of the fairs given 
our department has put on one or two 
demonstrations (depending on whether or 
not the fair was held afternoon and eve- 
ning), giving the story of modern gas 
equipment to three thousand women, to 
date. All we have had to do is to send 
out and set up our equipment and give 
the demonstrations, which is, of course, 
no small contribution to their fair, but it 


ly has been a marvelous series ot 


certain 
mtacts for us throughout various parts 
of our territory.” 
And Helen Diamond 


Gas Light Company says “school contacts 


of the Minneapolis 


classes from the 
Miller Vocational High School have been 


have proven interesting ; 


brought to the home service department 
for demonstrations; a complete oven din- 
ner menu pointing out the saving of fuel 
and time in this type of cookery was ex- 
plained 
the classes were given a tour through the 


While the meal was in the oven 


service building.’ 

At Indianapolis, Marion Schleicher of 
the Citizens Gas & Coke Utility has co- 
operated with a City charitable institution 
for colored women. A six weeks’ course, 
one lesson a week, is conducted evenings, 
and at the end a certificate is awarded 
for periect attendance Miss Schleicher 
reports many favorable comments from 
employers on the worth of these maids 
after their course in food instruction. 

For the Syracuse Lighting Company 
Margaret Nevins arranged a “style pa- 
rade,” featured as a fifteen minute inter- 
mission program during class demonstra- 
tions. The style trends of new ranges 
were featured for one meeting. Through 
a dealer cooperative plan, twelve different 
ranges were exhibited, so that all types of 
construction, operation, appearance, and 
uses could be featured, playing up the 
word “style” throughout. A departure in 
home service contacts with sales, is that 
in this instance prices were shown on all 
ranges 

\ modern styled, brand new kitchen 
made an effective background for these 
new appliances 

At the Texas Centennial this summer 
there will be several display kitchens 
which have been planned by Albertine 
Berry in the Home Service Department 
of the Lone Star Gas Company. One is 
in the Hall of Religion, donated by the 
stockholders of the Lone Star Gas sys- 
tem; three kitchens for the Burrus Mill- 
ing Company and one in the Southern 
Pine home 

In the Spanish patio kitchen, the home 
service headquarters in the San Antonio 
Public Service Company, Nell Read tells 
of a new series of home service classes 
built around the theme of “9 Modern 
Home Servants”. The gas range and the 
refrigerator,—2 of the 9 modern servants, 
have alternated as master of ceremonies 
for the programs. The appliance, en- 
closed in a cabinet, spoke throughout the 
program, telling its story of service in 
the home \ short food demonstration 
assisted the appliance at intervals to prove 
the points of efficiency which have been 
stressed in the talk 

























































The Mys 


Six Months Old 


tery Chet 
Radio Program 


and Doing Nicely 
By 


Charles W. Person 


A FEW days ago we completed 
the first six months of our series 

of fifteen-minute radio talks by The 
Mystery Chef. One hundred and 
four gas and gas and electric com- 
panies situated in the territory from 
Washington, D. C., to Portland, 
Maine, and from New York City 
to Buffalo, New York, receive the 
program over thirteen radio stations. 
These companies have in active serv- 
ice 5,500,000 domest.c meters. In 
addition, twenty-one companies in 
the south, middle west and one as 
far away as Honolulu are using the 
program by means of electrical 
transcriptions. These companies have 
in service 550,000 domestic meters 
The total number of companies using 
the program is 125, with more than 
6,000,000 domestic meters, which is 
forty per cent of all domestic meters 
in service by the entire gas industry. 
The program has consistently sold 
itself on the basis of the uniformly 
good results it has produced. It 
reaches homes during the morning 
hour when women are occupied with 
the usual household tasks and it is 
holding its own against the strong 
competition of other programs di- 
rected to sell the housewife nearly 
everything under the sun. Some of 
these morning programs are elabo- 
rate, ingenious and costly, and sev- 
eral offer free samples and other 
gifts to hold the listener’s interest. 
No special lure or offer is injected 
in The Mystery Chef program. It is 
a forthright exposition on cookery 
the preservation of the many tradi 
tions associated with home-prepared 
meals, and a description of the con 
veniences, economies and certain re- 
sults to be obtained from the latest 
models of gas ranges. The program 
has not been locally promoted on an 
extensive basis by any company but 
has been allowed to stand on its own 
legs, so to speak, and gather its own 
momentum unaided. The participat 
ing companies, to quote one of them, 
are primarily interested in this ac 


tivity because they believe that 
“something is being said, something 
is being done, something is being 
iccomplished along the proper edu- 
cational line to impress modern gas 
favorably in the minds of 
home makers.” 


( ookery 


Because of previous experience on 
the radio, the last four years of 
which were highly productive in 
building up a large public following 
of women, The Mystery Chef has 
mastered the technique of appealing 
both to the hearts and to the heads 
I Although his talks 
re confined in the main to gas 
cookery they embrace other matters 
as well. He has discovered that no 
program wholly devoted to instruc- 
tion in the art of cookery can hold 
the attention of an audience of 
unless it also plays upon 
their emotions. 


1is audience. 


Oo! 


women 


In looking over the advance radio 
scripts of this program the average 
gas utility man would doubtless 
recommend that less should be said 
about mother love, the sustaining 
value of a religious faith, the train- 
ing of children, specific recommenda- 
tions for a happy married life, etc., 
and more said about the superior 
results of modern gas cookery. The 
mail response from listeners tells a 


pretty convincing story however. 
[his response is always larger—and 


so are the requests for the recipe 
book—following a talk with strong 
heart appeal. His ability to hold his 
audience and to gain new listeners is 
due in no small degree to his gift of 
delivering a message which has an 
uplifting effect on women, plus his 
enthusiasm for tasty and 
10olesome home cooking an enthu- 
siasm which rings true over the 


radio because it 1s genuine. 


sincere 


wl 


\n example of the flexibility of 
io is the ability of companies 
using electrical transcriptions to pre- 
pare their own commercial announce- 
ments for local broadcast use. The 
recordings we offer for rental are 
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about thirteen minutes in length and 
cannot be altered, but there is a min- 
ute at the opening and a minute at 
the close where the local gas com- 
pany can announce its latest appli- 
ance selling activities and other de- 
velopments of community interest. 

One of the most effective state- 
ments emphasized over and over 
again by the Chef is that any child 
ten years of age who uses his recipes 
and has a strictly modern gas range 
equipped with all the modern con- 
veniences can immediately, without 
prior experience at cooking, prepare 
delicious food products. No state- 
ment such as this can be made over 
and over again on any radio program 
without having listeners put it to the 
test. This is exactly what the Chef 
has wanted his listeners to do and 
they have done it in large numbers— 
not only children but women who 
have never cooked anything before, 
and those who have wanted to cook 
but have lacked the determination to 
tackle it. 

To date, more than 700,000 recipe 
books have been distributed by Re- 
gional Advertisers, Inc., sponsors of 
the program, to participating com- 
panies. Perhaps 600,000 of these 
700,000 books are actually in the 
hands of customers. One million 
books have been printed. 

In September of this year the 
American Gas Association, in behalf 
of several hundred companies, will 
launch a cooperative advertising 
effort of national proportions—the 
first of its kind ever to be promoted. 
Magazines of national circulation 
will be used and local operating com- 
panies will tie-in their efforts by 
newspaper advertising. 

The Mystery Chef will, of course, 
tie-in his radio talks with the na- 
tional drive. He will refer in detail 
to the text of the advertisements ; 
will mention the issues and page 
numbers of the magazines, and will 
seize every opportunity to create in- 
terest in the advertising program by 
utilizing the many ways oftered by 
radio. At the outset of this national 
program, therefore, the gas industry 
will reach an audience of 14,000,000 
through magazines, and the Chef’s 
talks will be available to 8,000,000 
radio sets, exclusive of automobile 
sets. The combination of the two- 
the printed word and picture plus the 
spoken word over the radio—is 
ideal, offering, we believe, unlimited 
opportunities to promote public ac- 
ceptance of gas as the modern, effi- 
cient fuel for all household, indus- 
trial and commercial purposes for 
which heat is required. 
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A Safeguard on the 
Vapor Lines 


@3 


HEN used in vapor 
lines connected to 
storage tanks, for the re- 
covery of gases, the Ful- 
ton Duplex Vacuum Reg- 
ulator will prevent the 
pulling of a vacuum in 
Futon Beales the storage tank. When 
Vosumms the pressure in the stor- 
Regulator age tank has been re- 
leased by removal of 
gases, the regulator will close. It is so con- 
structed that it cannot do otherwise. Its use 
affords a very definite safeguard on vapor 
lines. Write for catalog. 










The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-40 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











SPECIAL PATTERN 
FLATHEAD AND LOCKWING 


BRASS GAS STOPS 


G-101 Flat Head G-115 Lockwing 
“Special” “Special” 
Made—%”’ Size only. Made—%”’ Size only. 





KITSON Quality and Dependability are built into these stops. 
Made of quality metal, they're sturdy, neat and accurate... 
operate easily and are leak-proof. 


KITSON makes Ground Key products in every size, type and 
pattern for all Gas Company uses. 


Send today for literature and prices. 


KITSON COMPANY 


2409-15 Westmoreland St. Philadelphia,Pa. 


Kitson Safety Devices Quality Brass Goods 
(Lovekin Patents) for for Gas, Water 
Domestic Water Heaters and All Plumbing Uses 

ESTABLISHED /897 
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Why BARBER 


is the Outstanding Conversion 


BURNER 











NO. 336—8 BARBER 
AUTOMATIC BURNER 


OR over 18 years Barber Burners have set the stand- 

a-d, the country over, for Conversion Burner reliabil- 
ity. Why is this a fact? Because Barber Automatic Burn- 
ers mean, from the User’s standpoint, sensible fuel bills 
and trouble-free service, year in and year out. To the 
Heating Trade, tey mean easier installation and mini- 
mum servicing. To Gas Companies they stand for 
satisfied customers, fewer removals, — and therefore a 


PREFERRED) BURNER on time payment sales. 


@ Eight different sizes to accommodate round grate 
d.ameters from 12” to 34”. Also “tailor-made” to SUIT 
and FIT the grate dimensions of oblong furnaces or 
boilers. 


@ Insure a “scrubbing” flame action on side walls of 
firebox, at the proper level, with 1900° Fahrenheit flame 
temperature. 


@ No fire brick or refractory elements needed-——Barber 
Burners require only 70% of the installation time of 
Burners using such elements. 


@ Equipped with the improved Barber noiseless jets, 
unequaled for air-mixing efficiency. 


@ Furnished with Klixon or Baltimore Safety Pilot 
Control—positive and accurate. 


@ Listed in the A.G.A. Directory of Approved Ap- 
pliances. 


We supply Sales Literature, Snecification Data Sheets 
and Practical Sales Assistance. Write at once for 
latest Illustrated Catalog No. 37 and Revised Price List. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. 
3704 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


The Barber Gas Burner Company of Michigan 
4475 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BARBER 42745 BURNERS 


for Warm Air Furnaces, 
Steam and Hot Water Boilers 
and Numerous Other Heating Appliances 

















Validity of Gas Franchise 
(Continued from page 22) 
granted a franchise to lay its pipes in 
the street. The Transit Commission 
ordered the gas company to relocate 

its pipes at this point. 

The gas company, realizing that 
no other company or person could 
remove or disconnect its gas main 
with safety, refused to obey the 
order of the Transit Commission, or 
to relocate its pipes, unless and until 
the cost of making the changes was 
either paid or guaranteed to it. 

Suit was filed to settle the ques 
tion whether the cost of removing 


gas company, or whether it is part of 
the elimination cost to be borne by 
the taxpayers and the railroad com- 
pany. 

In holding the gas company bound 
to make the repairs at its own ex- 
pense, the Court said: 

“The gas company has received 
from the public authorities its fran- 
chise or privilege to lay and main- 
tain its gas main under the surface 
of the public street. Without this 
grant from the people it has no 
rights in the highway. This privilege, 
or franchise, is at all times subject 
to the police power of the state; in 
other words, the company maintains 
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remove them whenever the public 
health or safety require this to be 
done.” 


Industrial Temperature Controller 


The American Schaeffer & Bu- 
denburg Division of Consolidated 
Ashcroft Hancock Corp., Bridge- 
port, Conn., have issued catalog 
2200 describing the American Pre- 
cision Temperature Controller. This 
instrument is designed for use in 
industries where temperature con- 
trol of processes is a factor. The 
feature of this instrument is the 
bellows, which is a seamless two ply 



























this gas main must be borne by the _ its pipes subject to the obligation to metal made from seamless tubing. 





SPRAGUE 
CAST IRON GAS METERS 
and 


REGULATORS 


ALFRED I. PHILLIPS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 




























Rate Development Valuations Reports 
are standard equipment 
the World over Design Management 
Write for ectalogs 
THE SPRAGUE METER CoO. 122 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Meters 
‘ a Diaphragms 
Outstandin g All sizes Repairs 
" es ub to Provers 
Gas Purifying 4 2 Pumps 
: 3,400 cu. ft. Calorimeters 
i Material » » » capacity Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 
Highest H.S removal 











combined with complete 
removal of traces. Physi- 


cal structure insures very 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES Now 
y. USING OUR PARTS 


"ED PURIF 
MVATERIAI 
FOR VAPOR 
H SE GUM 


LASE SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GLADLY SENT 
eee i 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


low box back pressures. 





RECO 


Ask for our new bulletins Nos. AL-1#-19 
which are very interesting 


THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 


192 Front St.. New York 
Philadelphia 





Chicego 
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Barber Gas 
nounces a New Series of Burners for 


Cleveland, O., 


ous types 
different 
Slotted Cay 


patents 


appliances as: Ci 
Clothe s | Irvers, 
Heaters, 
Space 


dependal ility 
Barber 


for house heating 


new models for 
it this time, 
tific progressiveness on the part of Bar 


ber Burner Lal 


stocked both at the 
at the 
Burner Company of 


turer will be 


scriptive liter 


sued by the 
Monmouth 
In a foreword it is stated that “When 
air in a home 
comes so dry 
interior 
to the 
heating therefore demands means to r¢ 
humidify the indoor air.’ 


content of air at 
per cent of 
door humidity, in two colors heads the 
data 
charts are 
scriptive 

trol Systems. 


calculating 
outdoor air 
evaporation 
surface required 
be secured by addressing the Monmouth 
Products Co., 217 E. 
land, O 
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News of the Industr 


Burner Company An- 


Gas Appliances 


Burner Company of 
have just 


The Barbe r Gas 
placed on. the 


market a new series of burner units con 
sisting of 
gas burning appliances. 
with Safety Pilot Control feature. 


36 models adaptable to various 
\ll are equipped 
Vari- 
f jets are included in thes« 
including Impinged, 
Mushroom Cap, and special 
them covered by Barbet 


burners, 
sall Cap—all of 


adapt ible to such 
rculating Heaters, 
Coffee Roasters, Garage 
Dryers, Floor 
Steam Tables, Sterilizers, 


| nese surners are 


Hait 


Heaters, 


Furnaces, 


Warming Ovens, Water Heaters and 


numerous others 


\s an illustration of the adaptability 


of these new burners, the CU 80 Slotted 
Cap model illustrated comes in 8, 10, and 
12 jet types, in lengths of 10%”, 121%”, 
and 14 


The unusual efficiency, as well as the 





and safety features of all 
Burners, both for appliances and 


purposes, have long 


] 


been known to the trade in general. The 


appliances, brought out 
are a further proof of scien- 


oratories. 

Barber Burner Units aré 
Cleveland Plant and 
Warehouse of the Barber Gas 
Michigan, 4475 Cass 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. The manufac- 
glad to send illustrated de 
iture on request 


+ - - 


All of these 


“The Science of Re-Humidifying In- 


door Air” 


title of a new Booklet is- 
Research Department of the 


Products Co., Cleveland, O 
} 


This is the 


the 
is warmed it inevitably be 
Iry that it is injurious to the 
its furnishings, and 


Modern 


e- 


the home, 


health of its occupants 


A large chart showing the moisture 
various temperatures, 


saturation and average out 


Several other two color 
included to illustrate the de- 
lata on various humidity cot 


pages 


It contains air leakage tables, data ot 
humidification requirements, 
intakes, evaporation required, 
obtainable and evaporation 
A copy of Booklet can 


13lst Street, Cleve- 





- & 


Rutherford 


Rutherford Elected Vice-President 
Worcester Gas Light Company 


R. J. Rutherford, recently elected Vice- 


resi lent ot the Worcester (sas Light 
Company, a subsidiary of the New Eng- 
land Gas and Electric Association, brings 


to his new office a wide and diversified 
experience in the field of public utilities 
Mr. Rutherford was born and raised in 
Illinois. He graduated from the Univer- 
llin ializing in mechanical 

ig. His first position was with 
he Public Service ( ompany of Colorado 
New York to accept 
a position of broader scope with the Sur- 
face ( Later he 
Incorporated, 


sity Oo! Illinois, spe 





ombustion Cor 


‘poration. 


was with the Gas Utilities, 


Columbus, Ohio, as assistant to the 
V ice pre sident 1 harge of sales. He 
left to become Vice-president and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Union Gas and Elec- 


tric Company of Bloomington, III 

For the past few vears Mr. Rutherford 
is been assistant to the Vice-president 
Eng- 
Association of 


ind General Manager of the New 
land Gas and Electric 
‘ Massachusetts. 


2. 
ie 


C. R. Lawrence Appointed to Handle 
Atlanta Appliance Testing and 
Employee Training 


Carl R. Lawrence, American Gas As- 
sociation Testing Laboratories engineer 
since early 1931, and for the past year 


employed in the 
f the 
to the 


Publications Department 
Laboratories as Acting Secretary 
\ssociation’s various requirements 
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committees, assumed the duties of a new 
post with the Atlanta Gas Light Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia, on June 1, 1936. 
For the Atlanta company and 30 affili- 
ited nearby utilities, Mr. Lawrence will 
head up and develop appliance testing 
operations as well as employee education, 
both formative 


activities now being in 


stages 
Mr. Lawrence’s first assignment with 
the Association’s Laboratory in Cleve- 


land was as assistant in its pipe joint re- 
search program. This followed five years 
with the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 


of sales engineering 
pany Later at the Laboratories he par- 
ticipated in industrial gas research, test- 
ing, and requirements research work, until 
in 1935 he was assigned to the Publica- 
tions Department where he has since beet 
engaged in standardization and commit 


‘ 


tee activities 


F. J. West Honored 
Mr. Frederick J. 


will be 


West’s many friends 
interested to hear that he was 
honored with a knighthood by King Ed- 
ward VIII in his recent birthday honors 
list. Mr. West is Chairman and Man- 
Director of West’s Gas 
Ltd., Manchester, 


aging 


Improve 


ment Co England, and 


F. J. West 


of West Gas 
New York. 

It will be remembered that last year 
Sir Frederick received the Walton Clark 
Medal of the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia in consideration of his outstand- 
industry. This 


Improvement Company, 


ing services to the gas 
new honor recognizes not only his serv- 
ices to the gas industry, but also his zeal 
in municipal affairs and his work in con- 
nection with employer-employee relation- 
ships and the education: of young engi- 


neers. 
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The 1936 Convention and Exhibit 


Mr. C. W. Berghorn, Executive Secre 
tary of the Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers announces 
the appointment of a special committee 
to plan ways and means to secure the 
greatest possible attendance of gas men 
at the convention to be held in Atlantic 
City, week of October 25th. 

The committee expects and hopes to 
have the cooperation of exhibitors in any 
or all of the following ways: 

First: To supplement the individual 
membership list of the American Gas As 
sociation, we should appreciate having 
your sales department prepare a list of 
gas utility men you would like to see at 
the convention; giving us their names, 
position and company; 

Second: That suitable reference to 
the exhibition be made in your regular 
advertising announcing what the gas men 
may expect to see at your display; 

Third: That you request your sales 
personnel in their daily contacts with gas 
companies to use their every effort to 
promote attendance at the convention 

This is the first exhibit of the new 
Association of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers in affiliation with the 
Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Gas Association. 


The following is a list of exhibitors, as 


of June 23: 


A-B Stoves, Inc. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 











Alpha Lux Co. 

American Brass Co. 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
American Gas Association Laboratory 
American Gas Journal 

American Gas Products Corp 
American Meter Co. 

American Stove Co. 

American Thermometer Co. 


Barber Gas Burner Co. 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Bastian- Morley Co. 

Blodgett Co., G. S. 

Bristol Co. 

Bryant Heater Co. 

Burdett Manufacturing Co. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co 


Caloric Gas Stove Works 
Canadian Gas Association 
Carson Cadillac Corp. 
Chace, Co., W. M. 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 
Cleveland Heater Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co 
Crane Co. 

Cribben & Sexton Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Cutler-Hammer Inc. 


Davey Compressor Co., Inc. 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 

Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co 
Detroit Vapor Stove Co. 
Jictograph Products Co. 

Dresser Manufacturing Co., S. R 


Eastern Foundry Co 
Economy Governor Co. 
Estate Stove Co. 


Fisher Governor Co. 
Floyd-Wells Co. 
Forest City Foundries Co. 


Gas Purifying Materials Co. 
General Electric Co. 
General Gas Light Co 
Glenwood Range Co. 

Globe American Corp. 


Handley Brown Heater Co. 
Hardwick Stove Co. 
Harper Wyman Mfg. Co. 
Homestead Heater Co. 
Hotstream Heater Co. 


Inner Tite Clamp Corp. 


International Business Machines Corp. 


International Nickel Co. 


Johns- Manville 


Koppers Construction Co. 


Lambert Meter Co. 
Lattimer Stevens Co 
Lavino, & Co., E, J. 

Lovekin Water Heater Co. 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co. 


Majestic Manufacturing Co. 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Mercoid Corporation 
Merco-Nordstrom Valve Co. 
Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Mueller Co. 

Mueller Furnace Co., L. J. 
Mulcare Engineering Co., Inc. 


National Cash Register Co. 

National Lock Co. 

National Radiator Co. 

National Superior Co. 

Norge Division—Borg Warner Corp. 


Patrol Valve Co. 

Peerless Manufacturing Co. 
Pennsylvania Furnace & Iron Co. 
Perfex Controls Co. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Corp. 


Radiant Equipment Corp. 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 
Republic Steel Corp 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Ridge Tool Co. 

Robbins Publishing Co. 
Roberts Brass Mfg. Co. 
Roberts Gordon Appliance Co. 
Roberts & Mander Stove Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Co. 
Roper Corp., Geo. D. 

Ruud Manufacturing Co. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co 
Schoenberger Co., W. J 
Semet-Solvay Co. 

Servel, Inc. 

Skinner Co., M. B 

Smith Mfg. Co., A. P 
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Spencer Thermostat Co. 
Sprague Meter Co. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp 
Superior Meter Co. 

Surface Combustion Corp. 


Tappan Stove Co. 

Therminsul Corp. 
Time-O-Lite Controls Corp. 
Tinnerman Stove & Range Co 
Titan Valve & Mfg. Co. 


United American Bosch Corp 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 
U. S. Pipe & Fourdry Co 

United States Steel Corp. 

Utilities Publication Committee 


Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp 
Weiskittel Co., Inc., Harry Co 
Welbilt Stove Co. 

Welsbach Co. 

Western Gas 

Whitehead Metal l’roducts Co 
Wilcolator Co. 

Wood Co., R. D. 

Wood Manufacturing Co., John 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
are 
House-Heating Sales Manager 


Robert M. Sayre has been appointed 


saies manager of the House-Heating De- 
partment of The Laclede Gas Light Co. 


Mr. Sayre comes to Laclede from the 


Kansas City Gas Co. where he was em- 
ployed for 10 years in an engineering and 
sales capacity, and succeeds W. R. Lacey, 
who resigned to accept a position with 
the Bryant Heater Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. 











Coming Events 


July 

8-10 Canadian Gas Association, 
29th annual convention, and 
Northwest Conference, Pa- 
cific Coast Gas Association, 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancou- 
ver, B. C. George W. 
Allen, secy.-treas., Canadian 
Gas Association, 21 Astley 
Ave., Toronto, Canada 

August 

25-27 Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion, 43rd annual convention, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Clifford John- 
stone, managing director, 
447 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

October 

Week of October 25 - American 
Gas Association, 18th annual 
convention, Atlantic City, N. 
J. Alexander Forward, man- 
aging director, 420 Lex'ng- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. 

October 25-30, Inclusive, Exhibi- 
tion of Gas Appliances and 
Equipment at the First An- 
nual Convention Association 
of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers in Af- 
filiation with the Eighteenth 
Annual Convention of the 
American Gas Association, 
Atlantic City Auditorium, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 


BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 
1600 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 




















JOHNSON 


NO. 118 COMBINATION 
BENCH FURNACE 





A convenient, efficient and econvumical bench fur- 
nace for shop or factory use. Combination design 
permits heating large soldering coppers—heat treat- 
ing metals—tempering tools—soft metal melting, 
ete. Refractory-lined, curved-top fire-box and in- 
tense controlled heat from three powerful Johnson 
Burners insure uniform temperatures and quick 
heat without forced air blast. Write for free de- 
scriptive catalog. 








Western Represenia.ve: 
Cc. B. BABCOCK wv. 4s. H. Me 

135 Bluxome Street 250 Stuart Street 
San Francisco, Calif. Boston, Mass. 


Eastern Representative: 
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BOOSTERS 


hy Mj. 


a iy 


4 
~—< 


The many users who rely on “R-C” 
Boosters for maintaining line pres- 
sures during periods of peak de- 
mand, know that they can depend 
upon this same type of equipment 
for prompt action in times of 
emergency. Their long experience 
with “R-C” Boosters in regular use 
explains the wide spread choice 
of similar equipment for standby 


service. Write for bulletin. 


CONNERSVILLE 
BLOWER OO} CORP. 






CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 
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New Design for Round Case Indicating 
Flowmeters 


American Meter Company, New York, 
has just announced a new indicating flow 
meter case of advanced design, simplicity 
and attractive appearance. 

This type of installation is to indicate 
the rate of flow of air, gas, oil, steam 
or water through a line in which an ori 





fice is installed. It consists of a modified 
U gage in which mercury is used as a 
liquid seal, and a sturdy case to enclos 
the pointer and dial. 

A steel float which rests in the mercury 
in one of the columns is raised by th 
rise of the mercury. The float is at 
tached by a lever to a horizontal bearing 
shaft which extends through an adjustabk 
lapped stainless steel stuffing box into the 
case. 

The differential ranges are: 0 to 100; 
0 to 50; 0 to 20, and 0 to 10 inches 
water, as specified by the customer. Spe 
cial ranges are available. 

Two types of cases can be obtains 
the round dial and the segmental dial, as 
illustrated. 

Complete engineering data and sj 
cations may be obtained from Amerficat 
Meter Company's general office at 60 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. ¥. or fy 
any of the company’s factories or sales 
offices. 


€ 


oom fe ™ 
Penna. Gas Association Committee 
Chairmen for 1936-1937 


H. N. Squier, president of the Pe: 
sylvania Gas Association, | 


is nam 


chairmen of the various committees 


1936-1937. These were approved at a 


meeting of the Council of the Associat 
held at Hershey, Pa., on June 18 


Accounting—E. N. Keller, Philadelphia 


Electric Company 
Distribution—H. B. Anderson, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company 
Entertainment—M. N. Bailey, Philadel 
phia 


Finance—R. G. Rincliffe, Philadelphia 


Electric Company 


Highway and Bridges—Geo. B. Bains, 


3rd, Harrisburg Gas Co 
Industry and Welfare—H. H. Ganse1 
Philadelphia Electric Co 
Membership—M. A. Boylan, Scrant 
Spring Brook Water Service Co. 
New Business—H. S. Christman, 
Phila. Gas Works Company 
Papers and Program—Allyn C. Tay] 
Consumers Gas Co 


Reading 





Production—P. T. Dashiell, The Phila 
Gas Works Company 

Publicity and Advertising—Wm. H. 
Evans, Phila. Electric Co 

Tax—F. W. Lesley, Pennsylvania Gas 
& Electric Company 

Time and Place—E. G. Boyer, Philadel- 
phia Electric Company 

The following were named by Presi- 
ent Squier to serve on the A. G. A. Com- 


\ccounting—E. N. Keller, Philadelphia 
Electric Company 
Manutfacturing—C. E. Bartlett, Phila- 


Commercial—H. S. Christman, The 
Phila. Gas Works Co 

\dvertising—Wm. H. Evans, Phila 
Electric Company 

Industrial—F. H. Trembly, Jr., The 
Phila (as \\ irks Co 

Te hni i] | B | iT hengreen, Phila. 
[ ti Company 


* 


Taylor Fulscope Indicating Controllers 
for Temperature and Pressure 


€ many processes where close 
hrottling control is imperative but a rec- 

| of the processing is not essential, the 
| Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., have just put on the market a 

lerately priced, highly adaptable, air- 
yperated controller of the indicating type 


1e* Outstanding features are as fol- 


210 230 25, 
gor, Li dy-ohyall 70 2 
. ri score u 

TING CONTROLLER . 





Fit] igh-range or full-range sensi- 
is required. The former for pro- 

esses having small time lags; the latter 
time lags of any magnitude. Both 


} 


fully adjustable by turning a gradu- 


he control point may be adjusted to 
An) ilue within the control range. Di- 
et rteature S optional 


Controller action may be quickly 5 


ersed in the field by altering the position 
link 

\fany standard control ranges to choose 
within the limits of minus 100 and 


us 1200 F., or full vacuum and 3000 Ibs 
mntrol ranges are interchange- 


4 


Che large scale with bold numerals and 
tions enable the operator to make 
irate observations from a distance. 
Write for Catalog 86R 
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New Solenoid Gas Valve 


The development of a new type of 
solenoid gas valve for domestic furnaces 
is announced by the General Controls Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Hi-low-off control of 
gas flow is obtained with this new dual 
valve, the trade name of which is the 
GENERAL D-40. The D-40 automatically 
changes from low to high and back to 
low firing positions at the demand of a 
room thermostat. A steady flow of fur- 
nace heat is obtained at low firing with 
longer “on” periods and shorter “oft” 
periods. 





The evil of overheated rooms caused by 
continued radiation after plant shut-down 
due to overhe-ted plants is eliminated 
Standby losses due to furnaces becoming 
cold during pro'onged “off” periods are 


lecreased. In this way, steadier room 
temperatures are maintained and material 
fuel economies are effected, according to 
the manufacturers. 

The GENERAL D-40 is fully auto- 
matic, closing the gas flow in case of cur- 
rent failure. It also has the advantage of 
being easily adapted to existing equipment 
such as time clocks and limit controls, and 
allows for future addition of equipment 
such as automatic pilots 

The GENERAL D-40 is packless in 
construct'on, requires no oiling or care 
of internal parts, and will not stick. Clos- 
ing with the pressure on top of the seat 
insures a tight shut-off. Low firing is 
adjustable. All parts easily accessible 
Solenoids are separable. Manual bypass 
incorporated to open main valve in case 
of prolonged current failure. Standard 
equipment for 24 v circuit only. 


- -——+}__—__ 


Roper’s Eastern Sales Manager 
Establishes New Offices 


W. J. “Bill” Foster, Eastern Sales 
Manager of the Geo. D. Roper Corpora- 
tion, Rockford, Illinois, has _ recently 
moved into larger offices at 705 Liberty 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Of- 
fices were formerly at 141 North 15th 
Street. 
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Titan Snap Action Thermostats deserve your complete con- 
fidence Their reliability has been proven by years of 
hard service under all conditions with all types of gas. 
TITAN controls are attractive, sensitive, rugged, ~trouble- 
free, service-proof. They are used on most automatic 
storage heaters approved by the American Gas Association 


Catalog and full data upon request 


The Titan Valve & Manufacturing Company 
Thermostats @ Safety Pilots @ Relief Vaives 
3205 Perkins Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


WATER HEATER 
CONTRGLS 
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MPHREY 


GAS UNIT 





































The new Micro-switch 
safety pilot control of 
Humphrey Gas Unit Heater 
breaks the motor circuit and 
shuts off the gas automati- 
cally in event of pilot failure. 
For the past seven years, 
Chace Thermostatic Bimetal 
has been used exclusively 
as the active element in 
Humphrey pilot controls. 
Where automatic action 
or control of temperature 
is desired, investigate Chace 
Thermostatic Bimetal. 


































Detroit Mich. 











Reynolds High 
Pressure Line 
Regulator... 
without auxil- 
iary bowl.... 
Available with 
bowl, and in pilot operated or pilot 


loaded construction with choice of 


i REYNOLDS New High Pressure Line Reg- 
ulator without auxiliary bowl, features a 
wider range of delivery control pressure. 


For outlet pressure, from 2 to 100 pounds in the 
line, this unit assures absolute accuracy ... de- 
pendable control. Variance in outlet pressure is 
made possible by use of four different sizes of 
diaphragm cases. 


On inlet pressure, range is up to 650 lbs. Regu- 
lator furnished in cast iron, steel or bronze body, 
depending upon pressure requirements. 


Write for details. 





REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 


* 
Branch Offices: 


421 Dwight Building 


High Pressure Service House Reg- 
tlators — Straight Lever Type 
Models 0-10-20 series; Toggle Lever 
Type—Model 30 series. 

Low Pressure Service or Appliance 
Regulators. 


ve 


Kansas City, } 
District Station Regulators, Single om Jnit, ne 
or Double Valve—Auxiliary Bow] Santa Fe Bldg. 
ind Automatic Loading Device 
ptional. 


Dallas, Texas 


High Pressure Line Regulators- Representatives: 


Pilot Loaded—Pilot Controlled. 
Eastern Appliance Co. 
Toggle Type Regulators—Single 


Valve, Double Valve, Triple Outlet. 
Seals—Dead Weight or Mercury. 
Back Pressure Valves . Automatic 
Quick Closing Anti-Vacuum Valves 
. Automatic Shut Off Valves . Lever * 
Operated Valves . Louver Oper- 

ated Device . Atmospheric Regu- 

lators . Vacuum Regulators. 


Bosten, Mass. 


F. E. Newberry, 
Avon, N. J. 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


GAS COMZA @ & Sines 78 9e2 
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Enlarges Minneapolis-Honeywell Plant 


The picture is of the newly enlarged 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator | 
pany plant and Main Office at Minneay 
olis. The wing extending away from the 
street on the left of the picture is a new 


ly completed addition which provides 
nearly 50% more floor space than has 


been available. 
new wing an_ experimental 
This is a frame structure built to the 
usual specifications for dwellings in that 
territory, insulated in the normal manner 
and with the usual 
throughout. There provision has been 
made for heating, either by Warm Air, 
Steam, or Hot Water, and it is equipped 
with the necessary duct work for air « 


Note on the top of the 


bungalow 


construction used 





Obituary 





COL. E. S. DICKEY 


Word has been received of the sudde1 
passing of Mr. E. S. Dickey, in Baltimore 
on June 20th. Col. Dickey was _ bor 
April 18, 1873, entering the meter business 
in 1889 as an apprentice 
Tansley & Company. This 


with Dickey, 


concer! p- 





litioning, 

Directly beneath the house is the Test 
Department of the Engineering Division 
in which are located boiler, furnace, and 
ir conditioning equipment by means of 


which any desired method of heating or 
air conditioning may be applied to this 
house for experimental purposes and re- 


searcn 
\s a further addition to the Company’s 
research facilities, as well as for the com- 
rt and efficiency of office employees, 
hree complete air conditioning installa- 
tions have been made to provide air con- 
litioning for the offices and Engineering 
lepartment on the entire sixth flloor, and 
portion of the fifth floor 


erated Maryland Meter Works which be- 
came part of American Meter Company in 
1876. Between the years 1891 to 1896, 
Col. Dickey served with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., returning to the Maryland 
Meter Works in 1896, where he was ap- 
pointed Works Manager in 1899, General 
Manager in 1911 and Executive Repre- 
sentative of American Meter Company in 
1935. During his activities as Works 
Col. Dickey, developed in co- 
with gas company engineers 
and his own associates, the B-Type meter 


Manager, 


yperation 


with increased capacity, conservative slow 
speed, improved construction as compared 
to the 5-Light size manufactured in 1906. 
The development of the B-Type meter 
was continued in subsequent years to in- 
clude all of the larger sizes in this type as 
now manufactured. In 1916 to 1917 in 
ollaboration with the late George A. 
ane, Superintendent of Meters, Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago, he 
leveloped the double-diaphragm, large ca- 
pacity meters manufactured and 
Type Meters 


now 
wn as the ( 


GEORGE HOBBS 


due to 


accident 
Hobbs, 


onto, Ontario 


eath came on June 
manager of the 
factory of the Ruud 
anufacturing Company, and a Canadian 


and 


kth to 


Cec rege 
\T 


yneer in the manufacture sale of 
heaters. 

\M[r. Hobbs was born in London, Eng 
1, in 1871 America 


parents at an early age. After liv- 


1utomatic gas water 


and emigrated to 
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ing on a farm for a short period, he 
entered the plumbing trade, later visiting 
the United States and working for the 
Pullman Company between New York 
City and Jacksonville, Fla. 

Later, he was in the plumbing business 
in Dayton, Ohio, and Columbus, Ohio, at 
which latter city, he was associated with 
Samuel Esswein. 

Joining the Ruud Manufacturing Com- 
pany in the spring of 1907, he returned to 
Canada, where he established a 
organization for Ruud Automatic 
Water Heaters and later the factory 
which he managed successfully until! his 
untimely death. 

He was an outstanding leader in the 
development of the popularity of auto- 
matic gas water heating in Canada, and 
respected by all who knew him. 


selling 
Gas 


AUGUSTUS J. PENOTE 


Augustus J. Penote, 55, President and 


founder of The Cleveland Trencher Com- 
pany and The A. J. Penote Company, died 
May 9th at his home in Cleveland, Ohio, 
of an acute herrt attack. 





Mr. Penote was born in Buffalo, New 
York, but had resided in Cleveland for 
the past thirty-eight years. 

He was nationally known throughout 
the Public Utility Field as a contractor, 
manufacturer and inventor. Among his 
many inventions was the Full-crawler- 
type trenching machine, of compact de- 
sign for city work, which he constructed 
originally for his own use; subsequently 
founding the Cleveland Trencher Com- 
pany for its manufacture. 

Universally respected and loved by busi- 
ness associates and employees, Mr. Penote 
was proud of the part his work and in- 
ventions have played in the expansion of 
Utility Service. 


HORACE PAUL SCOTT 
Funeral services were held recently for 
Horace Paul Scott, 41, assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the Memphis Natural 
Co., who had been w'th that organization 
since it started in 1928 


Gas 
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10,000,000 CU. FT, CAPACITY” 


& MY aes 


pressurs GAS HOLDERS pressure 


PURIFIERS - TANKS - CONDENSERS 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


INTEGRITY GOOD WORKMANSHIP 





FAIR DEALING 


CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 





AMBLER,PA. 








DIRECT MAIL RETURNS 
INCREASED! 


NEW, Patented, Advertising 





Blotter has Business Reply Card 
BUILT-IN!. Blotter never dis- 
carded, lives indefinitely. Pros- 
pects send back reply cards im- 
mediately or weeks later. Mails 
for l¢. Greatest direct mail 
buy on the market. Write for 


FREE SAMPLES today, please 


mention your printer. 


REPLY-O-BLOTTERS 


225 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















GAS HOLDER 
and PLANT PAINTS 


CECO Paints have behind them the solid ex- 
perience of more than 50 years specializing on 
paints for gas companies, reinforced by latest 
technical research and refinements. 


Your inquiry will have expert attention by 
men who know the gas man’s paint problems. 


CHEESMAN-ELLIOT CO., INC. 


Technical Paint Makers—Established 1876 
647 Kent Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















ACTUAL RESUI I's 
secured bv a large 


N GAS COMPANY 


CTIVATED OXIDE 


EASTER 


with 








HERE’S PROVEN PERFORMANCE! 


Let us give you the details of the demonstrated convenience 
and economy of Lavino “Activated Oxide” . . . made specifically 
for maximum H.S removal. Write today, there is no obligation. 
Also available in ready mixed torm, for those who desire it. 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY 


1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 
ee ee 


Chicago 
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The New England Summer Sales 
Conference 


Once more the New England Gas 
Association has rendered a notable ser 
ice, and the members of the industry 
have again shown their appreciation of 

The New England Summer Sales Con 
ference was held at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass., on June 18th 
and 19th. The registration of 220 ex- 
ceeded by about fifty per cent the most 
optimistic estimates,” and was actually 
greater than that at New London last 
year when a combined conference of the 
New York and New England groups 
was held. 

Advertising, selling, home service and 
rates were the subjects covered in a 
series of concise papers. They dealt di 
rectly and specifically with many of the 
questions most actively before the gas 
industry today. Several of these pay 
appear elsewhere in this issue of the 
Journal. 

In opening the Conference, Chairn 
John J. Quinn said: “Some years ago, a1 
for several years, these comments (of the 
Chairman) had to a large extent to 
with regional cooperative gas advertising 
At other and more recent times such re 
marks seemed to be directed particularly 
to the newer competitive position of out 
New England industry. Tonight we are 
to hear discussions presented on the na 


s 





tional advertising program of our i 
dustry, upon which we have so recently 
embarked. Of competition, we will 1 
doubt hear much before these sessions 
conclude, for like the poor, the compet 
tion will do doubt always be with us 
Like also, the troublesome and irritatin 
fleas on the dog this competition of which 
we so frequently seem to despair, is not 
a wholly incurable difficulty. 

“It is acknowledged that the outstar 
ing problem in all business today is the 
problem of sales. Upon the maintenance 
of an adequate sales volume rests the 
progress and prosperity of any enter- 
prise. The product offered must be sold 
at a price that is attractive to the cus 
tomer, yet sufficient to meet product 
and marketing costs plus a profit. With 
out meeting these required conditions, 
no business venture can be permanently 
successful. Our gas business is no ex 
ception. As never before the cry is 
sales—adequate volume at prices that the 
public will pay. No easy proposition 
be sure, but one that I believe can be and 
will be solved.” 


Indiana Gas Men Meet 


A successful spring convention was held 
by the Indiana Gas Association at Purdue 
University, May 20 and 21, with more 
than 200 delegates in attendance 

Headed by C. V. Sorenson, general 
sales manager of the Public Service Co 
of Indiana, the committee outlined a 12 
month advertising program in key news 
papers which will blanket the state 
Indiana 

The program included a discussion 
“Unaccounted-for Gas,” headed by Guy 
M. Johnson, general gas superintendent 
of the Northern Indiana Public Serv 








paper on “Evansville’s Experience 
Since the Introduction of Natural Gas,” 
by C. K. Graham, commercial manager of 
the Southern Indiana Gas and Electric 

.; a paper on “Recapturing the Gas 
Revenue,” by A. V. Grief, vice-president 
yf the Gary Heat, Light and Water Co., 
and an address on “Selling Gas Refrigera- 
tion,” by B. H. Gardner, director of sales 
of the Columbia Gas and Electric Corp. 

L. C. Heavner, of the Fort Wayne 
ffice of the Northern Indiana Public 
Service Corp., was elevated to the presi- 
dency of the association, succeeding R. N. 
Zeek, of the Michigan City office of the 
company Mr. Heavner served as vice- 
president last year. 

H. C. Wolfe of the Central Indiana 
Gas Co., Muncie, was elected vice-presi- 
lent and P. A. McLeod, division manager 
f the Public Service Co. of Indiana at 
New Castle, was re-elected secretary- 


treasure! 


Appalachian Coals, Inc., Resume 
Operations 


Again making use of the legal formula 
approved by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Appalachian Coals, Inc., 

regional sales agency, Cincinnati, 
O., has resumed marketing coals from the 
volatile fields of Kentucky, Tennes- 


see, Virginia and West Virginia. 


\fter the 


highest court in the land in- 
validated the Guffey Act, which court had 


given a bill of rights to the Appalachian 
plan in 1933, the Cincinnati agency re- 
ported that “sufficient tonnage is repre- 
sented by signed contracts to justify the 

rporation resuming active operation as 
of June 1, 1936.” No official announce- 
ment has been made concerning the total 
tonnage companies now affiliated with 
the agency, but it is believed that ap- 


1 
proximately 70,000,000 tons of the &5,- 
100,000-ton capacity, formerly under con- 
represented under the new 
marketing agreement 
Recent action of the Appalachian board 
lirectors appointed R. E. Howe, for- 
merly secretary-treasurer, as vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. T. A. Day, formerly 
manager of the advertising and publica- 
ions department, has been made assistant 
secretary. He will continue to direct ad 
vertising and sales promotion 


Appalachian Coals, Inc., is credited with 


ng had an important stabilizing in- 

fit e throughout the Southern coal 

fields before, during and after NRA 

From March, 1933, until April, 1935, the 

icinnati agency provided market infor- 

nearly 150 coal producing com- 

s which operated 250 mines, having 

annual capacity of 85,000,000 tons, in 

t principal mining states of the 
S 

to this marketing service, 

\ 4 Coals, Inc., carried on ad- 





sis, credit service, 
operation, fuel engineering, mar- 


secarcn, me rcl 





landising, mine inspec- 


‘itv, sales promotion, statistical 


and trafic management for its 
ited operators. Some of these ac- 


ivities have been resumed; others may b 
' 


rtaken in the near tuture 
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Brooklyn Union Gas Co. Offers Five 
Year Finance Plan on Appliances 


The first five year retail financing plan 
for a complete line of household appli- 
ances in the Metropolitan New York area 
has been introduced by The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company. The plan covers 
all fully automatic gas ranges, refrigera- 
tors, water heaters and house heating 
boilers sold by the company or its co- 
operating dealers in Brooklyn’ and 
Queens. The five year payment plan ap- 
plies whether one or more appliances are 
purchased. 

The purpose of the plan, according to 
Assistant Vice President Hugh H 
Cuthrell, is to enable householders in this 
company’s territory to enjoy the benefits 
of fully automatic household service 
without the burden of large monthly 
payments. Together with the low gas 
rates instituted last December the new 
plan aids Brooklyn and Queens residents 
to possess automatic cooking, refrigera- 
tion, water heating and house heating at 
a cost well within the range of the aver- 
age family. 

“Our decision to extend time payments 
over such a long period results from our 
experience with residents of Brooklyn 
and Queens,” according to Mr. Cuthrell. 
“\We have found that many people are 
anxious to avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of modern automatic gas service. 
Some of them have refrained from in- 
stalling a gas water heater and gas house 
heating equipment because of the month- 
ly payments required for short time 
financing. 

“In response now to the appeals of 
customers, ‘if only I had a longer time 
to pay,’ we are extending deferred pay- 
ments over five years. Through this plan 
residents of Brooklyn and Queens can 
have modern automatic gas service in 
their homes at a small monthly cost.” 

\n indication of what the five year 
fnancing plan means for customers is 
given in the fact that a customer may 
purchase an automatic gas range, re- 
frigerator, water heater and house heater 
for as little as $2.58 a week. On the 
average the gas bill for all four domestic 
appliances would be about $4.36 a week. 

The following table shows the weekly 
amounts for which various appliances can 
be purchased, the average weekly gas 
cost and the total weekly cost for the first 
five years: 





Cost Gas Bill Total 

ROG: sesseicsuc SR 4 $ .49 $ .88 
Refrigerator ...... 65 36 1.01 
Water Heater ‘ 42 + na = .99 
House Heater .... 112 + 2.94" = 4.06 
SN. Kae awiatn $2.58 + $4.36 = $6.94 
This is based on using 350,000 cubic feet 


per year for house heating. This average includes 
a number of large homes as well as some small 
mes. In this company’s territory there are many 
homes averaging 200,000 cubic feet of gas per 
year for house heating. If 200,000 cubic feet 
were used, the gas bill would be reduced more 
than 40 per cent from the figure given above. 


While customers may enjoy these 
services for $6.94 per week during the 
first five years, the cost will be less after 
five years. Then the appliances will have 
been fully paid for and the cost of fully 
automatic gas service for cooking, re- 
frigeration, water heating and house 
heating will average only $4.36 per week 
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JOURNAL 


Gas Flow Computers 
High or Low Pressure 


New Improved Gas Flow Computers (Either High or Low Pressure) 
Are Now Available in Durable Celluloid, Encased in a Convenient 
Leatherette Cover. 


Low Pressure Computer Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—10 to 500 M 


Pipe Diameter %4” to 48” (including standard and actual 
weight up to 4”) 


Pressure Loss Inches .01-10. 
Length of Pipe—Feet 30-30,000 
specific Gravity 1.5-.35 


Constants 1400-1000 


High Pressure Computer Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—100-10,000 M 

Diameter of Pipe Inches %4-30 

Difference in Absolute Pressure—Lbs. per sq. in. 1-500 
sum of Absolute Pressures—Lbs. per sq. in. 2000-20 
specific Gravity 1.5-.35 

Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 

Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 


PRICE $3.50 Each 


SIZE 61” x 8” 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 


53 Park Place New York 





























50 
Bank Brings Suit to 
Protect Bond Holders 


of Indianapolis Gas 


Co. 


The Chase National Bank of New 
York has filed a suit in Federal 
Court as trustee and in behalf of 
holders of bonds of the Indianapolis 
Gas Company against the city of 
Indianapolis, as successor to the 
Citizens Gas Company, the Indian- 
apolis Gas Company and the mem- 
bers of the boards of trustees and 
directors for utilities of the city. 

The bank is the trustee holding 
the property mortgaged by the In- 
dianapolis Gas Company to secure 
their bonds which are now outstand 
ing in the amount of $6,881.00. 

The complaint seeks a declaratory 
judgment from the court that the 
ninety-nine year lease executed Sept. 
30, 1913, by the Citizens Gas Com- 
pany and the Indianapolis Gas Com- 
pany is part of the property covered 
by the mortgage to secure the pay 
ment of the bonds of the Indian- 
apolis Gas Company, which the trus- 
tee says are now owned by numerous 
and widely-scattered individuals and 
institutions, and seeks to prevent the 
loss or damage to this security by 
any acts of the city, and the [ndian- 
apolis Gas Company and the other 
defendants named in the complaint. 

The complaint sets forth that un- 
der the ninety-nine-year lease from 
the Indianapolis Gas Company to 
the Citizens Gas Company of Indian- 
apolis, the lessee was required to pay 
to the trustee of the Indianapolis 
Gas Company bonds, the interest as 
it should from time to time mature. 
At the time the city took over the 
property of the Citizens Gas Com- 
pany, it declined to recognize the 
ninety-nine-year lease from the [n- 
dianapolis Gas Company. 

At the present time the city is 
operating the plant and system of 
the Indianapolis Gas Company under 
a temporary arrangement whereby 
the amount of the stipulated rentals 
under the lease is from time to time 
paid to the Indiana National Bank 
to be held by it pending a final agree 
ment respecting the leased property, 
or pending a judicial determination 
of the questions in controversy be- 
tween the city and the Indianapolis 
Gas Company. 

The complaint cuntends that these 
arrangements were made without the 
knowledge or consent of the trustee 


or the bondholders of the Indian- 
apolis Gas Company and that the 
bondholders are entitled, under pro- 
visions of the lease, to receive from 
the city of Indianapolis the interest 
on the outstanding bonds as it 
accrues. 


te 


New Orifice Fitting 
Announced 


\ new orifice fitting known as 
“Type E,” for handling gases and 
liquids is announced by Robinson 
Orifice Fitting Co., of Los Angeles. 
The main operating mechanism, 
which is entirely enclosed in the up- 
per chamber, consists of a heavy sta- 
tionary screw and a follower ‘nut, 
pivoted to the orifice plate carrier. 
This simple device raises or lowers 
the orifice plate carrier and forces 
the carrier into its position in the 
lower seats. When the plates are to 
be inspected or changed, the carrier 
is lifted completely out of the upper 
chamber and is held in a convenient 
position for servicing. 

The valve seats are covered in 
both open and closed positions. A 
full-floating plug valve is lubricated 
with an equalized pressure system. 
It is never necessary to lift the car- 
rier manually because it is supported 
at all times. The orifice fitting has 
a quick change cover plate. Positive 
control of the orifice plate is main- 
tained under all pressures. An in- 
dicator definitely shows the operator 
when the orifice plate is positioned 
in the pipe line bore. The orifice 
plate may be locked in place, pre- 
venting unauthorized changing of 
orifice plate setting. 


t 


Modernizing Sales Floor 


Students of modern merchandis- 
ing methods say that one factor that 
builds up store sales for the Utility 
more than any other is modern store 
lay-out and fixture design. Several 
operating companies have standard- 
ized their store equipment to the ex- 
tent that they are able to modernize 
their stores in the large city or the 
hamlet at a cost that is no higher 
than the old scheme of “fixing-up 
the place a bit.” These companies 
have made a very careful study of 
fixture units, display cases, cashier’s 
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windows, wrapping counters and 
service desks with the view of bring- 
ing their merchandise to the atten- 
tion of everyone entering the store. 
These scientific layouts result in a 
quicker turn-over and bring more 
and more people into the stores, say- 
ing nothing of increasing the amount 
of business handled without an in- 
crease in sales force. Gas appliance 
merchandisers will do well to con- 
sider a planned store lay-out if store 
sales are not all that they should be. 
Women especially like to shop in an 
atmosphere that is colorful, restful, 
modern in appointments and ar- 
rangement. 


—_———  - — 


Trained For the Job 


Men and women don’t become 
doctors by chance. They spend years 
of their lives getting the necessary 
knowledge. And then, only after 
passing examination after examina- 
tion, are they allowed to prescribe 
for mankind’s physical ailments. 

To construct bridges you must be 
an engineer with considerable exper- 
ence at erecting bridges that won't 
collapse. Scientific advance is not 
achieved by novices playing with test 
tubes. In private business, the man 
at the top works himself there. He, 
too, has spent years studying for his 
job. 

The average politician, on the 
other hand, is just a man elected to 
office. No special knowledge is re- 
quired of him. 

In the magazine, Annals of the 
American Academy, Matthew Woll, 
a vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, commented on 
this as follows: 

“Corporations are controlled by 
men. {he machinery out of which 
corporations make their products and 
profits is controlled by men. One 
of the great issues of the future is 
going to revolve around this ques- 
ion: Which set of men shall exer- 
cise the judgment upon which con- 
trol and regulatory measures shall be 
based? Shall it be the political or 
industrial set that will govern the 
operation of industry? Labor holds 
that the competence lies within in- 
dustry and that politics and political 
methods may possess such com- 
petence only by chance.” 

We wouldn't let a politician re- 
move our appendix or treat our 
heart. Why let them run the busi- 
ness of this country ? 

Reprint from Home Service News, 


Moline, Il. 
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Pipe Corrosion and Coatings 
(Continued from page 9) 


nomic and partially controllable loss of electrical energy 
rather than as a potential source of damage to pipe lines. 
As a result foreign systems which convey or use elec- 
tricity were designed to minimize stray currents. Legis- 
lative recognition of the problem occurred earlier in 
foreign countries and laws were more rigidly enforced 
than in the United States. An act of Congress insti- 
gated the investigation of the effect of stray current 
electrolysis in 1911. The United States Bureau of 
Standards by 1913 had sufficient proof of the consider- 
able damage occurring on sub-surface structures from 
electrolysis to recommend additional intensive studies. 
By 1918 the investigations revealed that maintaining a 
buried structure at a lower electrical potential than the 
surrounding soil was a means of minimizing the effect 
of electrolysis and the process was termed “Cathodic 
Protection.” This term occurred in a number of patent 
applications. 

In the past ten years there have been a number of 
developments such as use of porcelain enamels and 
cement for coatings both of which have many advantages 
but are difficult or costly to apply. That corrosion miti- 
gation by means of cement coatings is not a new develop- 
ment is indicated by the French Academy’s investi- 
gation of internal corrosion in 1936 which led to a re- 
port and the recommendation of cement lined water 
pipe. The first use of cement lined pipe in the United 
States occurred on a water line in 1870. 

A review of the history of pipe coatings is valuable 
in providing information essential to clarify the com- 
mon attitude that the protection of sub-surface pipe 
lines is a comparatively recent subject and that experi- 
ence is lacking. There is a tremendous volume of 
written matter on this subject, a thorough study of 
which forcibly indicates the necessity for thorough 
recording of the methods used in protecting a pipe line, 
the periodic inspection of the material and pipe, more 
intensive research on the causes of corrosion in various 
types of soils and developing methods to economically 
combat corrosion. 


Special Rate Plans 
and Rate Applications 
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History of Pipe 


3efore the existence of the gas industry the only 
extensive use for pipe was in water distribution. The 
origin of cast iron pipe antedates the distribution of 
gas by several hundred years. Amid the difficulties at- 
tendant with popularizing gas, the selection of pipe 
materials followed the path of least resistance. The 
constructors of the original gas distribution systems, 
unable to secure small diameter cast iron pipe, used the 
only ducts readily available, which were wrought iron 
musket barrels. With the stabilization of the gas 
industry, more time was available for intensive study of 
nanufacturing and distribution problems. These studies 
produced the conclusion that one of the major problems 
was to decrease the effects of corrosion. Betore the 
gas industry was twenty years old, corrosion was an 
actively discussed subject, and tests were conducted on 
methods of mitigation. Due to lack of tangible incen- 
tives, intimate knowledge of the causes of corrosion 
were not extensively sought until the beginning of the 
present century. The rapid increase in main mileage 
during the past forty years, and the support given to 
individual observations by the general improvement in 
detailed records which furnished the basis for accurate 
determination of main life, provided the incentive for 
research. The general establishment of physical main 
records facilitated economic studies which indicated the 
actual effects of corrosion, the necessity for minimizing 
its effect, and the savings to be effected by protection 

While there has been considerable development in 
recent years in pipe manufactured from other than 
ferrous metals, the majority of companies continue the 
use of iron in one or more of its three common forms. 
For sub-surface work cast iron and steel are more 
extensively used than wrought iron. However, there 
are a variety of copper and alloy pipes manufactured 
and their advocates have indicated confidence by install- 
ing many miles of such mains. 


rates providing for automatic adjust- 
ment with changes in cost of labor 
and materials are another compara- 
tively new development. All of these 
are described in this eg by the 
Rate Structure Committee, prepared 
under the direction of its Chairman, 
A. I. Phillips. 

The report is entirely factual. A 
description is included of every ob- 
jective rate, profit-sharing rate and 


TIMELY report on special rate engineer to search for every conceiv- _ service-at-cost rate, applicable to gas, 
plans and rate applications such able method for building up business _ in effect in the United States (so far 


as objective rates, profit-sharing 


rapidly without impairing revenues. as the Committee is aware) up to 


rates, service-at-cost rates, etc., has The objective rate plan which has May, 1936. The operation of the 
been prepared by the Rate Structure received so much attention in The rates is explained where necessary 
Committee of the American Gas Commonwealth & Southern proper- but no attempt has been made to de- 


Association. Copies have already 
been distributed to the delegates of of gas companies. 
member companies. 


ties has been adopted by a number termine their effect on consumption 
Likewise the slid- of gas or earnings since few of them 
ing scale principle used in Great have been in existence long enough 


Departure from usual methods of Britain for over eighty years a> to permit any sound conclusions to 
rate application and the adoption in. been modified and made use of in be drawn. 
Copies of the report may be se- 
Mich. The New’ cured from Association Headquar- 
recently legalized ters. Price to members $1.00; non- 
Service-at-cost members $2.00. 


various places of special rate plans this country, notably in W be Taaltng 
C., and Detroit, 
velopment in the utility industry. York Legislature 
Keen competition has caused the rate its use in that state. 


has been an outstanding recent de-  D. 























BARTLETT HAYWARD engineers have perfected purifiers of every type . . . below ground, at 
ground level, on supports . . . indoors, outdoors . . . steel, cast iron . . . riveted. welded, bolted 
... of any desired capacity. Your requirements may be unusual. Local conditions may present 
difficulties. The greater your problem the surer you are to find that Bartlett Hayward Purifiers 
will do the most efficient job of removing oxide and refilling the boxes with a minimum of labor. 


Consult Bartlett Hayward engineers first—-whether you are considering new apparatus, mod- 
ernization or building an entire plant. They are eminently capable of assuming every respon- 
sibility from engineering to erection. Their services will assure the greatest economy in design, 
construction and operation. 


- 
BARTLETT HAYWARD COMPANY 


BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 
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Smartly designed 


IT SETS NEW 
THERMOSTAT STANDARDS 








THE 
ACRATHERM 


ACTUAL SIZE 





Srp by Henry Dreyfus, one of 
America’s foremost designers, the Acra- 
therm is accepted as the handsomest of 
modern Thermostats. But regardless of outside 
beauty, the real test of any Thermostat is 
performance. The Series 10 Circuit and Heat 
Acceleration, exclusive Minneapolis- Honeywell 
achievements, are features found only in the 
Acratherm and its companion instruments. 
Thousands of field tests prove that Acratherm 
performance is as outstanding as its appearance. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 408 
East 28th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. Branch 
and distributing offices in all principal cities. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 


BROWN INSTRUMENTS ror 


INDICATING, RECORDING AND CONTROLLING 











